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PREFACE. 



The republication in a compact form of the Reports 
which have appeared in the Scottish Farmer on the 
Condition of the Agricultural Labourers in Scotland, 
will prove very valuable not only to the proprietors 
and farmers resident in those counties to which the 
Reports more especially refer, but also to Scotland 
generally, the subject of these Reports being one to 
which much attention has been directed of late years, 
and the importance of which cannot be over-estimated. 

The high position held by Scottish agriculture, both 
at home and abroad, is owing, in. a great measjire, to 
the superior intelligence of the farm-servants — a fact 
so fully appreciated by those Scotch farmers who have 
taken farms in England and Ireland, that they fre- 
quently send to Scotland to engage ploughmen, and 
one also which gives them a claim to greater attention 
to the comfort of their dwellings than has hitherto 
been bestowed upon them. 

Mr Stuart of Oathlaw was one of the first to 
point out the wretched state of the abodes of our agri- 
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cultural labourers, and the result was the establish- 
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ment of the Cottage Association, wMcli supplies, at a 
cheap rate, plans, specifications, and every necessary 
information applicable to all localities, and many of 
which, if adopted, would add materially to the com- 
fort and health of the people. Much good has been 
effected, but not to the extent anticipated, the Asso- 
ciation not having met with the support from the 
proprietors which it was entitled to expect. The 
erection of new cottages on the old principle of 
the "but and the ben,'' without provision for the 
separation of the sexes or regard to sanitary im- 
provements, which the Eeports show is still con- 
tiQued, is much to be regretted ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the untidy habits of the Scotch people, 
and other circumstances, present great difficulties in 
the way of proprietors, and the abuse which has been 
lavished upon them by writers and speakers may, in 
many cases, be undeserved. The reporter truly states 
that there is great difficulty in arriving at the truth. 
" The beastliness of some particular bothy or the 
excellence of another ; the irregularity of one farm- 
kitchen and the tolerable comfort of some solitary 
cottage, are often aU the foundation certain persons 
have for the most extravagant denunciation or praise." 
These Eeports, as far as they have gone, represent very 
fairly the state of the cottages and bothies, and the habits 
and feelings of the fjEurm-labourers, and may be taken 
as a fair criterion of the state of the whole of Scotland 
in this respect ; and though not completed, the present 
publication wiU form a valuable handbook for the use 
of all connected with the agricultural districts of Scot- 
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land; and it is to be hoped that the impartiality 
trith which the subject is treated, the particulars eli- 
cited respecting the condition of the various districts, 
and the expression of the sentiments of the men them- 
selves on the different systems adopted for lodging 
single men, wiU induce proprietors and farmers to pay 
more attention to the dwellings of those engaged in 
agricultural employments. 

In other respects the condition of the farm-servants 
throughout Scotland has been much improved during 
the last quarter of a century. These Reports show 
that, while the wages have risen considerably, the 
necessaries of life are greatly cheapened, and improved 
in quality. 

The Eeports allude to an erroneous assertion often 
made, that high or improved farming leads to the de- 
population of the country districts. 

It is undoubtedly true that a great want of hands 
exists in many parts of th* country, but many causes 
tend to this result. The temptation of work afforded 
by large towns, the disuse in a great measure of spinning 
and handloom weaving, the facilities of transit which 
attract the buyer to the cheapest market, thus de- 
stroying the business of the small tradesman, who is 
forced, in self-defence, to remove from country locali- 
ties, — all lead to a decrease in the rural population; 
but high farming has rather an opposite tendency, as, 
though some hands may be saved by machinery, many 
more are employed in other work on the farm, and the 
economy thereby effected induces the cultivation of 
waste land and the growth of crops which require a 
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great amount of hand-labour. A cry has been raised, 
by those who do not understand the question, for the 
erection of a greater number of cottages, regardless of 
the fact that field-labour, which cannot £rom its nature 
be constant, will not support a family. It appears, 
however, from the Eeport on Aberdeenshire, that in 
that county a great deficiency of cottages exists for 
yearly married servants, and this want, which is at- 
tended with serious evils, should no doubt be attended 
to; but it is a great mistake to encourage the location 
of families who have no other means of support than 
the chance of occasional outdoor work. 

The old plan of crofters has also been brought for- 
ward, but however plausible it may appear in poor 
districts, where the land is being brought for the first 
time into cultivation, the description given by the 
Reports of the actual state of these crofters in diffe- 
rent districts, corresponding with their state at the be- 
ginning of this century, proves how very undesirable a 
return to such a system would be. It is even a ques- 
tion whether the privilege granted to the foreman on a 
farm of keeping a cow instead of receiving his regular 
and constant supply of milk, is on the whole advan- 
tageous to him : replacing a cow in case of any casualty 
is a most serious affair, and the value, had it been laid 
by in a savings bank, would have been much more bene- 
ficial to him. The crofter has the additional chance 
of the loss of a horse, which is sufficient to ruin him. 

One other subject treated of in these Eeports deserves 
especial notice, and that is the Bothy system. It is, 
doubtless, one full of difficulties, but to which the 
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opponents of this mode of lodging single men have not 
yet offered any satisfactory solution. Granting that the 
employment of young men is necessary, and that, as a 
general rule, they cannot be expected to reside with 
their families, some way of lodging them is called for. 
Boarding them in the kitchen, now that the fanner no 
lotiger lives with his people, as in former times, these 
Eeports show, is full of evil ; and the well-disposed 
among the young men themselves object to it, on the 
plea that they have neither leisure nor privacy for 
quiet reading or carrying on any system of self-improve- 
ment, towards which any assistance afforded them is 
highly appreciated by this class of men. Where a 
scheme for evening classes during the winter months 
has been earned out, it has proved most successfuL 
The majority of the ploughmen, it was found, could 
read and write, and, in the few instances where 
this was not the case, they were anxious to learn, 
and improve themselves ; while others, who were far 
advanced in reading, writing, and arithmetic, availed 
themselves gladly of this opportunity of adding to their 
store of knowledge. — But to return to the question of 
lodgings for the yoimg men. It has been suggested to 
establish lodging-houses with a respectable woman as a 
resident to look after the house ; but, besides the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable housekeepers, it would be 
quite impossible to have a sufficient number of these 
lodging-houses, in the immediate vicinity of the farms, 
to meet the requirements; and, after all, although they 
might be more comfortable, they would present the 
same evils which are attributed to bothies, without the 
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advantages which the latter possess in the supervision 
of the masters, and the influence for good which, if he 
does his duty in attending to the comfort of his men, 
he will inevitably obtain over them ; and with regard 
to cleaning out the bothy, an arrangement for this pur- 
pose can easily be made with the wife of one of the 
married men, or some other woman in the neighbour-^ 
hood. 

A complete refutation is also given in these Eeports 
to the statement that illegitimacy is in a great degree 
owing to bothies. The reporter shows that in Aber- 
deenshire, where the per-centage is one of the highest, 
bothies are actually the exceptional mode of housing 
farm-servants. The reporter truly states that a con- 
siderable proportion of the per-centage of illegitimate 
births set down to the counties is attributable to the 
vice of towns, to which numbers of females resort for 
employment, but return home and give birth to child- 
ren, which are set down as an item in the total of the 
vice of the county. There is no doubt, however, that 
the manner in which families congregate in one room, 
frequently sleeping together in one bed, destroys all feel- 
ing of delicacy and self-respect, tending by the destruc- 
tion of these safeguards to foster this national disgrace ; 
and perhaps, in general, ministers do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently alive to the degradation of that sin, or the extent 
to which the quasi-absolution before the session is con- 
sidered to remove the previous stain on the character. 
As long as there is no difference made, after a short 
period has elapsed, between persons whose conduct has 
been unexceptionable, and those who have miscon- 
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ducted themselves, it cannot be expected that there 
should be much improvement in the morals of the 
people. A gratifying feature brought out by these 
Eeports is, that the farm-servants, taken as a body, are 
a very well conducted healthy race, as well as a sober 
class of men. The stop which has been put to the sale 
of spirits at toll-bars, and the delivery of the farm pro- 
duce in many instances at railway stations instead of 
in towns, is conducive to sobriety. The abominable 
system of feeing-markets still holds out a temptation 
to drink, as the farm-servants, like many others in Scot- 
land, couple the name of holiday with a drinking-bout ; 
but it is satisfactory to find that even at these markets 
a great improvement is perceptible. 

In concluding these few prefatory remarks, I must 
repeat what I have said before, that the republication 
of these Eeports must prove highly beneficial to all 
who take an interest in these matters, and that the 
&ir and able manner in which the reporter has treated 
the subjects imder consideration is calculated to give 
his observations weight, and make these Eeports most 
useful to the community at large. I sincerely trust 
that they may be widely circulated, and bring forth 
their fruit in due season. 

KINNAIED. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The condition of agricultural labourers in Scotland is a 
question that has been much before the public for a 
considerable number of years ; yet it is one about which 
there is now almost as little agreement as at the com- 
mencement of the agitation. The difl&culty of solution 
seems to lie in the circumstance that while there has 
been much generalisation and angry accusation im- 
ported into the discussion, very few facts have been 
collected or put to use. The beastliness of some par- 
ticular bothy or the excellence of another, the irregu- 
larity of one farm kitchen and the tolerable comfort of 
some solitary cottage, are often all the foundation cer- 
tain persons have for the most extravagant denunciation 
or praise. At the best, a few statistics relating to one 
county are seized upon to prove the demoralising effect 
of — say the bothy system ; while statistics of another 
county, or of even a different portion of the same county, 
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where there are no bothies, exhibiting equal immorality, 
are passed over in silence by those who hold bothies, 
under any condition, to be hotbeds of iniquity. Truth 
cannot be elicited thus. " One swallow does not make 
a summer," neither do two or three bad bothies make 
perdition, nor half-ardozen good cottages paradise. In 
the present small volume are embodied the £Eict8 ob- 
tained from personal visits and careful inquiries in 
five of the counties of Scotland, and they are re- 
printed (with corrections and additions) from the 
Scottish Fanner and Horticidturist, under the auspi- 
ces of which journal the inquiry was undertaken, 
in the hope that they may prove at once useful 
and easily available in future discussions on this sub- 
ject. It is desirable, of course, to have £Eicts from 
every agricultural coimty in Scotland ; but, meanwhile, 
those presented here may be regarded as fsdrly repre- 
sentative of the state of matters throughout the whole 
of Scotland. Speaking generally, in East-Lothian we 
find the cottage, in Fife and Forfar the bothy, in Aber- 
deen the kitchen ; while in Eoss we see in operation 
a system to which some have recommended a return — 
viz., that of crofts. The writer started with no foregone 
conclusion as to the merits or the demerits of the large- 
ferm system or the small-farm system — the housing of 
servants in the kitchen, in bothies, or in cottages — 
the payment of labourers in kind or in coin; and 
while endeavouring to elicit opinions on all sides of 
the question, was careful not to confound notions with 
his notes. 



EAST LOTHIAN. 

Taking first one farm in the north of the county of 
East-Lothian, where what is known as " high fanning " 
has developed the capabilities of the soil to an extent 
almost unrivalled in Europe, we find that the wages 
paid to hinds are these : 9 qrs. of oats, 2 qrs. 2 bushels 
of barley, 1 qr. of beans or pease, 2 bushels of wheats 
750 yards of prepared potato-land — the hinds finding 
their own seed-potatoes — ^and £2 in money, a cow's 
keep (which is reckoned by some farmers to be worth 
£5, by others £6), five weeks' food during harvests 
coals led free of expense, and a free house. Stackers, 
enginemen, and bammen have some little perqiiisites 
in addition. The wages of daily labourers on the same 
fsirm are from lis. to 15s. per week, with food during 
harvest. They, unlike the hinds, have no free houses, 
and they are entitled to nothing in sickness, which 
does not affect the hind's wages. Children under 
fifteen years of age earn 6d. per day, and older boys 
and women about Is., with their food during the 
harvest weeks. The houses on this farm have mostly 
two rooms and a pantry; the floor of the kitchen 
a mixture of lime an^ ashes, that of the bedroom is 
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boarded. They have, however, too little light and air. 
There are some new cottages here not yet occupied, 
which we inspected. They have a kitchen and parlour, 
the former 13 feet by 11 J, the latter 14 feet by 10 ; 
the floor of the kitchen is neatly laid with tiles, the 
parlour is comfortably boarded. They have, besides, 
two small but airy and well-lighted bedrooms, a milk- 
house, and a scullery with a sink for the dirty water. 
In the kitchen there is a recess large enough for a bed, 
and there is also a meal-bin, with shelving above. The 
houses are to be fitted up with iron bedsteads, grates, 
and gas-brackets, the gas being supplied to the inmates 
at the cost of its making, 5s. per thousand feet — 5d. per 
thousand less than the price in Edinburgh at the time 
of our visit. There will be gardens in the front of the 
houses, and all requisite conveniences at the back. The 
roofs are high, the rooms all lathed and plastered, and 
the windows are spacious and made to open, a necessity 
never thought of in the " good old times." 

There is a prevailing opinion that the agricultural 
popidation are much worse off now than they were a 
quarter of a century ago. Forttlnately, we have in the 
■New Statistical Account of Scotland* an account of the 
parish in which the farm we have alluded to is situated, 
written precisely a quarter of a century ago, in which 
we find the wages of the hinds stated at " 72 bushels 
of oats, 18 bushels of barley, 8 bushels of pease, with 
about 90 yards of an 18-feet ridge planted with pota- 
toes [from 700 to 750 yards of drill, as at present given] ; 
jfche same extent sown with lint, together with food in 
* Messrs W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinbuigh and London. 
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harvest. Each hind has also a cow, generally kept on 
the farm, the keep of which is worth £6, which, with 
his potatoes, enables him to keep a pig. [It may here 
be stated that equal facilities exist for keeping a pig 
now.] Labourers have 9s. a- week through the year, 
and women and girls, for field or farm labour, 6d. to 9d. 
a-day." It will thus be seen that the hinds of the pre- 
sent day on this farm, as compared with the hinds of 
twenty-five years ago in this parish, have 2 bushels of 
wheat more — equal to about 14s. 6d. (though it is right 
to state that this addition is not common) ; while in 
lieu of the land for the lint, the worth of which was calr 
culated at £1, they have £2 in money. On the farni 
under consideration, therefore, the present hinds have, 
supposing the price of kind to have remained exactly 
as it was twenty-five years ago, £1, 14s. 6d. per year 
more than the men of that time. But the prices of 
grain have not remained the same as they were then. 
The average of the fiars prices in Haddingtonshire for 
the six years 1830-35, we find to have been : wheat, 
£2, 10s. per qr. ; barley, £1, 10s. 6d. ; oats, £1, Is. 
lid. : in the six years 1855-60, they were : wheat, £2, 
lis. 8d. ; barley, £1, 18s. 4d. ; oats, £1, 7s. 9d. It 
follows, therefore, that the hind getting the same quan- 
tity of oats and barley that he did a quarter of a century 
ago is better by £3, 10s. Id. than he was then. Add 
to this the £1, 14s. 6d. noted above, and we have an 
increase in wages of £5, 48. 7d. a-year. But this does 
not represent all the improvement. The energy, intelli- 
gence, and capital of the farmer have greatly improved 
the weight and quality of the graip, and the hind of 
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course reaps the full advantage in the portion wbicli 
he and his family consume. Besides, in the former 
period the hind had to take his overplus grain to the 
market just when convenient to his master, which 
might not be the best time for making a profitable sale ; 
now it is taken from him by the &rmer (and this ap- 
pUes to East-Lothian generally) on a week's notice, at 
almost any time between harvest and Martinmas, at a 
price within 6d. of the top of the market, a sum obvi- 
ously much larger than could be realised by the hinds 
generally. Then again, the potatoes are greatly more 
valuable than they were then ; and on this fSarm it is 
not now compulsory upon the hind to keep a bondager. 
Formerly, too, his wife had to give twenty days' shear- 
ing as payment for the house, which is now quite free, 
and may be valued at from £1, 10s. to £1, 15s. a-year. 
The cow is much better fed, and her produce worth a 
great deal more than it used to ba Altogether, it is 
estimated that the wages of the hinds on this farm 
amount to about £32 per annum, exclusive of a free 
house : twenty-five years ago it was about £25. In 
the matter of house accommodation, the present time 
shows also an improvement in this parish over the past, 
as may be gathered from the following quotation from 
the history previously cited : '*In some of the lately 
built cottages there are two rooms — an example well 
worthy of imitation, as eminently conducive to the 
morality no less than the comfort and health of the 
people." Were we to go back a full instead of a quarter 
of a century, to the age which produced Bums — ^an age 
regarded by many as the golden age of Scottish agri- 
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culture — so far, at least, as the workers are concerned — 
we should find that in this district " a married plough- 
man was paid in the produce of the farm the same as 
at present, but he received 24 bushels less of oats than 
is given now [1835] ; besides, the grain was fully 10 
per cent inferior to the produce of the present time ; 
and the cow, from the want of sown-grass, was often 
scarcely worth the milking ; and, still more, potatoes 
were then hardly known. The consequences were that 
the poor hind was miserably fed, poorly clad, feeble, and 
particularly liable to sickness. At that period, regularly 
with sprmg, in every hamlet and village, the ague made 
its appearance in almost every family, and there can 
hardly be a doubt of that sickness having often been 
the natural effects of poverty and filth more than any- 
thing else." The men in this parish now look, and really 
are, strong and healthy ; their hours of labour are in the 
summer ten hours per day, and in winter, on an average, 
about seven ; and morally they are on the whole better. 
The condition of matters on the farm we have de- 
scribed, being (if we leave out of account the commo- 
dious and convenient character of the new cottages, 
which, however, we must not do without premising 
that there are some equally good at a neighbouring 
steading) a fair sample of what exists in this parish, we 
will now direct our steps southward into another. Call- 
ing at the first farm-steading over the boundary, we 
find that the wages of the hinds are — 9 qrs. of oats, 2 
qns. 2 bushels of barley, 1 qr. of beans or pease, 1500 
yards of potato-land, the keep of a cow, coals led free, 
meat in harvest, and a free house. The difference, as 
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win be noticed, between the wages on this and the 
first farm is the omission of the 2 bnshels of wheat, 
and of £2 in money, and the addition of 750 yards of 
potatoes, which may be held to be equal to the money. 
The wages of day labourers here are Is. lOd. to 2s. per 
day ; women, lid. to Is. ; and boys ftom 6d. to Is., 
with meat in harvest. The wages bear much the same 
relation to those paid a quarter of a century ago as in 
the first parish. There are about twenty cottages at 
this farm, all of which have two rooms and a small 
pantry. The rooms are tolerably high, and the kitchen 
floors are of a composition of ashes and lime, and are 
in some of the houses rather dilapidated. On this farm 
there is a bothy, a two-storey tenement, substantially 
erected, the upper storey being entered by an outside 
stair. It has windows only on one side, but these are 
comparatively large and made to open. On the ground- 
floor there are two apartments — one 16 J feet by 12, 
and 8 feet high, the other a little less, both ceiled 
and plastered ; each apartment has one window. Tlie 
larger — entered by a door on the right, immediately 
inside the outer door — ^was occupied at the time of our 
visit by three Irishmen. Its furniture consisted of a 
table and three iron bedsteads, while a couple of short 
wooden forms did duty as seats. Two or three iron pots 
and pans, and a basin of dirty water, stood under the 
table, while a mug and a few cups were upon it On 
the hod beside the fireless grate (the men being engaged 
in the fields at the hour we were here) stood an ash- 
covered teapot. There was no mantelpiece, but a 
smoothing-iron and an iron candlestick were balanced 
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with a dangerous nicety on the lintel above the jambs. 
When we have stated that the chest of one of the in- 
mates occupied one of the forms, while the others stood 
in the middle of the floor, that a blue woollen shirt 
covered what appeared to be a barrel in the comer, the 
inventory will be complete. The blankets were certainly 
not snow-white, and there was a general appearance of 
dirt, and a close unwholesome smell, in the place. Had 
the inmates been of cleanly habits, however, the room 
might have been very comfortable, being, as we have 
seen, large, and comparatively airy. All cooking-utensils 
are provided for them, likewise bed-clothes and soap, so 
that they need not have been short of any household pots 
and crockery, or uncleanly, unless they had so willed it. 
Coals they had to provide for themselves, and these 
lay in a heap at the bottom of the outside stair. The 
room on the left was occupied by four Irish women, 
and presented much the same aspect as that we have 
described. An attempt at pictorial embellishment 
above the fireplace, in the shape of an illustration from 
the London News, pasted up by one artistically-disposed 
individual, had been rudely mutilated by another of 
less artistic taste. This apartment was kept somewhat 
cleaner than that of the men ; and one woman being in 
the bothy through indisposition, a cheerful fire was 
blazing, and the kettle was hissing away merrily. The 
room up-stairs was occupied by one Highland girL It 
is as large as the two below put together, and in summer 
is made to accommodate six or more persons. It has 
two windows, is airy, and ceiled. There were in it three 
or four iron bedsteads, two tables, one of which sup- 
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ported a considerable display of crockeiyy and the other 
a Gaelic tract A quantity of coal lay on the floor, and 
a broken looking-g^ass hnng on a nail by the side of 
the window. The occupant^ who had just returned 
from, her work as we entered — and who declared herself 
with an accent tinrenderable on paper, as from ^'the 
M^Leod's conntiy " — ^was about to light the fire, and 
was described as a " dacent lassie " by the grieve who 
accompanied ns. With r^ard to this bothy it migbt 
have appeared a more appropriate and moral arrange- 
ment to place the women entirely on one floor, leaving 
the other to the men. This was tried, but it was fonnd 
that the animosities of race between Highland and 
Irish existed so strongly that the daughters of the 
M*Leod country would not even enter by the same door 
as the daughters of the Emerald Isle. Hence the men 
and women of Green Erin have to sleep on the same 
floor, but kept apart by two substantial doors, each with 
lock and key. It is proposed to make some improve- 
ments on this ferm with a view to the entire separation 
of male and female unmarried labourers by placing them 
under distinct roofs, and the tenant is evidently anxious 
to make all his workers as comfortable as possible. 

Advancing into the centre of the county we find the 
wages of hinds to be — 9 qrs. of oats, 2 qrs. 2 bushels of 
barley, 2 bolls (1 qr.) of beans, 1000 yards of potatoes, 
a cow's keep, coals driven, meat in harvest, and a free 
house. Stackers receive an additional 2 bushels of 
wheat. Daily labourers receive from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
per day, and women from lOd. to Is. 3d. As com- 
pared with what was paid twenty-five years ago, 
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there is no difference in the first three articles of pro- 
duce. Of potatoes, the hind formerly received only 
750 yards, where he now gets 1000, but he had then 
£1 in money as compensation for his flax-ground which 
he does not now receive. His cottage, however, was 
not then free ; it had to be " paid by the wife of the 
cottager giving twenty days' reaping in harvest, or pay- 
ing the wages of a reaper." But the difference of the 
value of the produce in this district is so great within 
the last twenty-five years, that the wages — ^which, on an 
average, then amounted to from £23 to £25 per annum 
— ^have been calculated by one farmer to amount this 
year to £41, 15s. It is right to say, however, that 
this is an exceptionally high case, and that, on the 
average, the wages in this part of the country do not 
amount to more than from £31 to £35 per* annum. 
A large number of the hinds' cottages in this quarter 
have as yet only one room for the eating and sleeping ac- 
commodation of the whole family — two box-beds (joined 
feet to feet), which are common in East-Lothian, being 
so placed on the floor as to afford space behind for a 
little pantry. Wretched tumble-down places not a few 
of them are, so bad in comparison with the badness of 
others that one tenant expressed his fear to part with 
any of his hinds, even were he wishful to do so, lest he 
6ould find no others to enter the miserable tenements 
on his farm. The newer houses in this district have 
two rooms ; some of the most recent have other little 
conveniences, and are on the whole very good. Most 
of the farmers in this district have bothies for the ac- 
commodation of girls in summer, and in many a few girls 
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continue all the year round. The bothies, geiierally, 
so far as space, air, and light are concerned, are scarcely 
so good as the one we have described. Their furniture 
is much about the same, but in some cases they are 
cleaner and tidier, in many not ; but this, as we have 
said, depends upon the character of the occupants. 
Coals are provided for the bothies on some fanns. 

Continuing southward to the farms skirting thd. 
northern base of the Lammermoor Hills, near the point 
where agriculture ceases and pastoral farming begins, we 
find the wages to be — 65 stones of oatmeal, 12 bushels 
of barley, 4 bushels of pease, 1500 yards of potatoes^ 
or 750 yards and £1, 10s. in money, a cow's keep, five 
weeks' meat in harvest, coals driven, a free house, and 
£11 in money. About the exact money value of the 
hinds* wages here there is difference of opinion, some 
holding that 12s. a- week fully represent it, while 
others state it at from Is. to 2s. more. The hinds in 
this locality, however, are bound to keep a hondager, 
which is considered something of a burden. The cot- 
tages generally are not good, being small, old, and ill- 
lighted. Many of them have but one usable room and 
a pantry ; the garrets, where there are such, being un- 
ceiled, and therefore either too cold in winter, or too hot 
and stifling in summer for sleeping purposes. Improve- 
ments, however, are being effected. As compared with 
twenty-five years ago, we find that the hinds are now 
pecuniarily very much better than they were ; while 
their house accommodation, where it is not better, is no 
worse. In 1835, the hinds were allowed "from £8 to 
£10 per annum in money, a cow's keep, eqtial to £6, 
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potato-groimd^ and a certain weekly allowance of oat- 
ineal, barley, pease, and com ; in all, their yearly income 
may, when reduced to money, amount to about £23. 
Twenty days' shearing is the amount of their house- 
rent" Of the houses, it is said " few or none contain 
more than a single apartment." K there is change at 
all in the district morally, it is for the better. Bothies 
are not so numerous as on the lower farms. 

Directing our course north-east, we find in our pas- 
sage to ^North Berwick not a few disgraceful hovels, 
some straw-thatched, but most with red-tiled roofs, 
and but one room, lighted and aired (save the mark !) 
by a solitary and immovable square of glass, and with 
a general aspect of unsanitariness and discomfort unbe- 
fitting one of the richest agricultural counties in Scot.- 
iand in the nineteenth century. Inside we find the 
double box-bed taking up so great a portion of the 
space that three or four chairs, a rickety table, a dresser, 
and a washing-tub, crowd the remainder. As occupants 
of the box-beds in one of these houses there were two 
grown-up men (one of whom was laboriously striving 
to make pot-hooks in a copy-book on his knee), two 
girls approaching womanhood, an elderly woman, who 
appeared to be their mother, and three or four children. 
There are some capital cottages along this route, how- 
ever. One row of good cottages is spoiled by the pig- 
sties and dunghills in front. The following description, 
from the Haddingtonshire Courier f refers to some of 
the best : — 

" The line of cottages, ten in number, are built, fac- 
ing the south, on a slightly elevated terrace, the £x)nt 
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of whicli is covered bj smootli closely-cut tui£ The 
windows have all their little flowenng plants trained 
up outside, and an air of comfort and neatness pervades 
the whole range. Each pair of occupants is provided 
with a commodious outhouse, situated at the back of 
the cottages, where there is excellent provision for 
rearing a Utter of pigs, though hardly sufficient room 
for a cow. The single and not over-large apartment, 
with its double box-bed, wherein the whole family 
lived and slept, has been replaced by not fewer than 
four separate apartments, exclusive of a large scullery. 
The kitchen is the principal apartment. It occupies, 
indeed, the greater portion of the interior, and leaves 
comparatively little space for the other three apartments, 
which are all intended for sleeping places." 

The remuneration in this district is much the same 
as in the centre one, but more of the hinds are without 
cows, and, at least on one farm, they are paid entirely 
in money — 12s. per week and a free house. There are 
numerous bothies m this part of the country, chiefly 
for women ; but there are also two or three for men. 
Some of them are tolerably comfortable, more so than 
many of the hinds* cottages, have chairs for seats in- 
stead of forms, and are kept clean and neat. The great- 
est deficiency is want of light and air. 

"With regard to the bothies generally over the whole 
county we find this, that the bothies in which Irish 
are kept are a rendezvous for all tramps and stragglers, 
and itinerating dealers in small wares. The Irish 
carry the hospitality for which their own mud cabin 
is famous into the more substantial and more commo- 
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dious tenement in the land of their sojonm, and no 
tired and belated traveller speaking the hrogive is de- 
nied admission to the bothy's shelter and the bothy's 
fare. One wonld naturally expect much immorality to 
result from this state of things, but such is not the case, 
it is the universal opinion that Irish bothy women add 
nothing whatever to the percentage of illegitimacy in 
the county. A few Highland girls have gone astray, 
but to the m^'ority their employers give a good charac- 
ter in this respect, l^ot so much, however, can be 
said for the hinds' daughters, to whom, by general con- 
sent, is attributed the vice that swells the Eegistrar- 
General's return of illegitimacy, which, however, in 
Haddingtonshire is comparatively low, being in 1860 
only 8.1 per cent. Altogether, the bothies of East- 
Lothian are not the sinks of depravity which they 
have been described ; and the scarcity of labour in 
the county at certain seasons of the year, and the lack 
of cottage accommodation on the &rms, seem to render 
them a necessity. 

It has been asserted that high farming tends to the 
depopulation of the country. On examining the sta- 
tistics of Haddingtonshire we find that 2 parishes in 
1851 exhibit a decrease as compared with 1801 ; 1 
parish as compared with 1811 ; 3 parishes as compared 
with 1821 ; 4 as compared with 1831 ; and 2 as com- 
pared with 1841. The decrease, however, is not attri- 
butable to high farming; for although in two or three 
cases in East-Lothian the amalgamation of farms within 
the last half-century may have thrown a few labourers 
out of work, improved farming generally has led to 
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the employnieiit of far more people. So mucli in- 
deed is this the case, that one fanner is now paying 
four times as much for the labour on his farm as he did 
even a quarter of a century ago, and the same may be 
said in a greater or less degree of all farmers in this 
county. The decrease appears to be owing chiefly to 
the removal of weavers, who used to be pretty numerous 
in Haddingtonshire, and of tradesmen such as shoe- 
makers, Wrights, and blacksmiths. The removal of the 
first may be accounted for by the decay of handloom 
weaving as a branch of industry, owing to the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery, and to the necessity of 
those who had still a chance of employment seeking it 
in places where capital has concentrated the manufac- 
ture. With regard to the others, the facilities of com- 
munication which railways aflbrd make it cheaper for 
the farmer to purchase his shoes, carts, and farm-imple- 
ments in the towns. A cobbler to mend, a wright to 
repair accidents, and a blacksmith to shoe horses and 
shai-pen coulters, &c., are all that are now required 
where many of those tradesmen were wont to be needed, 
and who have accordingly either emigrated abroad or 
gone into the towns. To the practice of landlords of 
removing all the wretched cottages not imperatively 
required for those immediately engaged on the farms, 
thus forcing their occupants to seek refuge in the towns, 
some of the decrease may also be attributed. Over the 
whole of Haddingtonshire, however, the population has 
increased from 29,986 in 1801 to 36,386 in 1851. 

Generally, the condition of the hinds in East-Lothian, 
save in the matter of house accommodation — and this, 
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as we have seen, is being gradually improved — is com- 
fortable. The men themselves feel and say so, though 
those who stUl remain in the old one-room cottages 
naturally complain bitterly of its inconvenience and 
discomfort. Pecuniarily we have seen they are a great 
deal better, their hours are shorter ; and morally and 
educationally, so far as we could find, where there is 
not improvement there is not any retrogression. 
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FIFESHIEE. 

A RUN tlirougli the west and centre districts of Fife 
fully bears out the fact we established in regard to East 
Lothian, that the wages of agricultural labourers are 
much higher now than they were a quarter of a century 
ago. That the condition of farm-servants has not im- 
proved so rapidly as that of their employers, may be 
true enough ; but it is a truth equally applicable to the 
condition of artisans and operatives in towns, as com- 
pared with that of their masters. The gap between 
the cotton lord of Manchester, and the woollen manu- 
facturer of Leeds or Huddersfield and their employes 
has widened vastly more since the commencement of 
this century than has the breach between farmers and 
their servants. Hundreds of small manufacturers have 
been swept out of existence within the last fifty years 
in some districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire alone ; 
and there is this dijfference between their case and that 
of the small farmers, that whereas the latter (so fer as 
our personal inquiries have yet gone, and historical in- 
formation enables us to judge) appear to have been al- 
ways in a state of semi-destitution — worse off than the 
ploughman of to-day — the former were really in much 
more comfortable circumstances than are the majority 
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of those who now receive weekly wages. It is the 
inevitable tendency of capital to agglomerate ; and it 
is not very easy to understand why this inevitability 
should be considered a greater hardship in the case of 
land than in the matters of trade and manufactures. 

About twenty years ago, in a western district of Fife, 
according to the Statistical Account of Scotland^ the 
wages of ploughmen, "when young lads, were from £9 
to £12 ; while grown or married men, fit for all kinds of 
farm- work, had from £13 to £16. The young lads 
generally received 6^ bolls of oatmeal, and either milk, 
or Is. per week instead of it, with occasionally 1 boU 
of potatoes. Grown or married men have the same 
quantity of meal and 6 boUs of potatoes. Sometimes, 
too, they receive a quantity of sweet milk per day from 
the dairy, or have the use of a cow, and, in the upland 
districts, even of two or three cows, in which case, if 
they have at the same time meal and potatoes, their 
wages are proportionably less. Married men have a 
free house and garden, with coals driven for them ; and 
immarried men generally live in bothies, with fire and 
bedding provided by their masters." Men engaged by 
the day at this time got Is. 6d. in winter and Is. 8d. 
in summer, and women 8d. per day in winter and sum- 
mer. " The wages of harvest labourers, who are for 
the most part females, are of course variable, generally 
from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per day, with dinner. The men 
who are employed as bandsfcers receive from Is. 8d. to 
Is. lOd., with dinner." The statement here given as 
to the wages generally, is folly corroborated by informa- 
tion we obtained from various other sources. 
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At the present time the wages in this district average, 
for young ploughmen, £16 to £20 per annum, with the 
same provisions — ^viz., 6 J bolls of meal, a Scotch pint 
of sweet milk daily (about half a gallon), now estimated 
to be worth from £3, 3s. to £5 a-year, with a certain 
allowance of potatoes, and coals and bedding free to those 
who live in bothies. The wages of the married men 
are (excluding the foremen, who of course receive 
higher payment) from £18 to £20 a-year, 6 J boUs of 
meal, 24 falls (about one-sixth of an acre) of prepared 
potato-land (for which the ploughmen find the seed) 
estimated to yield from 8 to 10 boUs of potatoes, a free 
house and garden, coals led free, straw for a pig, &c. 
Men engaged by the day receive from 2s. to 2s. 2d., 
women from 4s. to 5s. per week, and children under 16, 
when engaged, from 3s. to 4s. The working hours in 
summer-time are about ten each day, but they are longer 
in harvest, when the men receive bread and beer ad- 
ditional In winter they average two or three hours 
less. 

With regard to the house accommodation in this dis- 
trict we find that most of the houses have two rooms ; 
and in general they are fairly lighted and aired, the 
ceilings being tolerably high, and the walls plastered. 
The kitchen- floors are commonly of asphalte, or other 
composition of like nature, while the parlours are fre- 
quently boarded. In several instances, however, where 
there were two rooms, each with a fireplace in it, we 
found the best room occupied by seed-potatoes and fir- 
ing, while two beds, for the accommodation of the 
whole family, were crushed into the kitchen among the 
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water-kits and the kettles ; and the dirt and refuse that 
should have been in the necessaries at the back were 
scattered in unsavoury heaps about their doors. In 
this district the proportion of married men is much in 
excess of bothy men. In various cases only a boy, who 
got his meat in the farm kitchen, slept in the bothy, 
the bothy in one instance being a room opening out of 
an outhouse, boarded, with two tidy-looking beds, but no 
other furniture, but with a fireplace, which, however, did 
not appear to have been used for some time. The light 
was good, the ceiling high, and, on the whole, the place 
did not look so very uncomfortable for a merely sleep- 
ing domicile, which it was. 

Another, occupied by three men, was about 15 feet by 
14, with a roof from 8 to 9 feet high, and a good 
light It had two boxed-in beds decorated with various 
articles of dress for man and horse — ^pieces of harness, 
Sunday waistcoats, &c. — suspended on naQs inside and 
outside of the bed. For furniture, it had two forms 
and four chairs, and a blazing coal-fire made the place 
look cheerful 

These statements may be regarded as Mrly applicable 
to the western district of this county. In a few bothies 
there are more men, but on the average there are not 
more than two or three on farms where bothies exist ; 
and while some of the bothies are hardly so tidy, there 
are others better, and one or two farmers make it a 
point to provide their bothy men regularly with news- 
papers. The general opinion is that married men are 
steadier than the bothy men, but in several cases those 
holding this opinion had never kept bothies themselves. 
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Others bore testimony to the general good character of 
the bothy men ; but not one had a good word for the 
kitchen system, which had to some extent been ex- 
perienced by them. There appeared a general dis- 
position on the part of farmers to do away with bothies 
if it were practicable ; the question, however, they de- 
clared to be a landlord's one. At the same time, one 
and all concurred in the statement that the ploughmen 
generally married too young, and before they had saved 
sufiGicient to purchase furniture. The consequence is, 
that many of them remain for years in debt to country 
Wrights, who of course repay themselves for their long 
outlay by charging heavy prices for the articles. 

Coming to the centre districts we find the wages for 
married men to be from £16 to £18, sometimes as high 
as £20 in money, 6J bolls of meal, 24 falls of potato- 
ground (or sometimes 6 bolls of potatoes), a Scotch pint 
of milk daily, free house and garden, coals led free, with 
allowance of bread and beer during harvest. Single 
ploughmen receive from £1 to £S more money, the 
same quantity of meal and milk, and an allowance of 
potatoes, estimated to be worth about £1 annually. 
During harvest they receive bread and beer as the 
married men. The wages of men engaged by the day 
are from Is. lOd. to 2s. 2d. ; women, lOd. per day for 
eight hours, but on some farms they are only paid Id. 
per hour ; and children under sixteen years of age from 
3s. to 4s. weekly. 

In 1840, in this locality, the wages were : for mar- 
ried men, £8 to £11 in money, 6 J bolls of oatmeal, 
jind a Scotch pint of milk daily, a free house and gar- 
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den, 24 falls of potato-ground, and coals led free ; un- 
married men received from £9 to £12 per annum, lodg- 
ings, potatoes for six or seven months, with meal and 
milk as above. It thus appears that the money- wage, in 
the case of both married and single ploughmen, is from 
one- third to one-half more now than it was a quarter 
of a century ago ; and that portion of their wages paid 
in kind, while it has not increased in quantity, is more 
valuable than it was twenty-five years ago, though, as 
the recipients in general consume the whole of their 
allowance, they cannot be said to have profited by the 
rise in price. As regards accommodation, we find that 
many of the old houses have only one room, a few of 
the newer ones are in the same predicament, while 
others of comparatively recent erection, though they 
have two rooms, have only one fireplace, and the inner 
room can be reached only through the kitchen. Such 
houses seem defective in a sanitary point of view, and 
particularly inconvenient in cases of sickness. There 
are, however, some splendid cottages in this district — 
so complete in every respect that nothing better could 
be desired. In one block of cottages that we visited 
we found no less than five separate apartments — a 
kitchen with asphalte floor, a parlour boarded, a bed- 
room off the kitchen, with two beds, intended for the 
parents and the yoimg children, and two small bed- 
rooms off the parlour (each half the size of the one 
off the kitchen) for the use of the elder boys and girla 
All the bedrooms are well lighted and ventilated, 
not only by means of the windows — which are so 
arranged, in conjunction with the windows of the 
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kitcheB and parlour, that a fine draught of fresh air 
passes through them whenever the windows are put 
down — but also by ventilators in the ceiUngs connected 
with the outer air by a pipe passing up along the out- 
side of the vents. Each of the cottages has a back 
door, more than half of which is of glass. This serves 
to light a commodious press and a scullery at the end 
of the passage. The bedrooms have all fixed bed- 
steads ; the kitchen and the parlour are provided with 
neat grates, and there are handy presses in both, with 
additional shelving for dishes in the kitchen. The 
kitchen and parlour are each about 13 feet by 12 ; 
each cottage measures 30 feet by 20 over aH The cot- 
tages are surrounded with a "rone" to receive the 
rain-water, which is collected in two large barrels; the 
site is well drained ; each cottage has its necessary at 
the back, and, besides a garden behind, there ia a neat 
little plot for flowers in front. The total cost of each 
cottage is stated to have been about £100. Such cot- 
tages are of course uncommon, and many farmers de- 
clare, ^nd facts bear them out in not a few instances, 
that ploughmen do not care to occupy more than one 
room. In the case of the cottageawe have alluded to, 
however, the occupants appear fully to appreciate their 
excellence. 

The proportion of bothy men to married men in 
this district is much about the same as in the western 
one, and so also, generally, is the character of the 
bothies ; but in one or two cases we found them much 
worse in this neighbourhood than those we visited in 
the west 
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In one, occupied by two men, we found no furniture, 
save two rough-sawn planks placed in front of the fire, 
one end resting on a reversed pig-trough, the other on 
a board projecting from a wretched half-broken-down 
partition composed of slabs (and apparently originally 
erected to keep the draught of the door out of the bothy," 
but now in its dilapidated condition only serving, we 
should suppose, to create more currents of air), and two 
boxed-in bedsteads, only one of which was supplied with 
bedding and bed-clothes, the other being occupied with 
the occupants' chests. On a rude shelf nailed to the 
partition mentioned, a pair of Sunday WelUngton boots 
jostled a couple of dirty -looking dinner -plates, evi- 
dently laid aside as clean, and which were supported 
on the opposite side by a red cotton handkerchie£ 
These plates, with a couple of bowls— one on the sill of 
the one small window in the bothy, the other on a shelf 
inside the occupied bed — ^and a kind of nondescript jar, 
seemingly employed to hold blacking, standing beside 
the Wellingtons, were the only articles of pottery we 
noticed. The cooking and cleansing utensils were, so 
far as we could discover, comprised in a small pot and a 
tub, which, however, appeared to be quite suflBicient for 
the purposes of the one man who meated in the bothy 
(the other getting his meals in the kitchen), as his diet 
from year's end to yearns end was porridge, brose, and 
potatoes. In a comer beside the fire lay the coals, re- 
duced to a few shovelfuls of dross, with no shovel to lift 
them, though, judging from several pieces of iron lying 
amongst them, there would have been no difficulty in 
making them small had they been large. The floor of 
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the bothy was of clay, broken into ankle -dislocating 
boles in several places. 

The inmate, however, felt neither hardship nor in- 
convenience in it, though it was the first bothy he had 
ever occupied, having previously lived at home with his 
father. When we asked how he liked it, he replied, 
" 0, no' that bad." " How do you manage without a 
table ? " we asked. ' ' 0," said another, a married plough- 
man, who came in, " the only table a bothy man has is 
his loof, and he can do wi' that fine." This man had 
lived in bothies for five years ; but he admitted that 
"this is a gey rough ane;" rougher, he thought, than 
any he had experienced. When asked how he liked 
bothy life, he said " fine." The occupant of this bothy 
was a picture of robust health, and thought oatmeal was 
" a grand healthy thing." 

In the eastern and northern districts of Fife we find 
the wages bear much the same relative proportion to 
the wages paid a quarter of a century ago as they do in 
the western and centre districts. In the former period, 
" young unmarried men living about the farm get from 
£9 to ^12, according to their age and qualifications. 
Married farm-servants have from £10 to £12, with a 
house and garden, 10 pecks of potatoes planted, 6 J 
bolls of meal, J boll of pease or wheat, a pint of sweet 
or 1 J of skimmed milk a-day, coal driven, and liberty 
to feed a pig with their own potatoes — all of which are 
estimated at about £25 a-year." In some parts in these 
localities the wages were even less. They are now from 
£18 to £20 a-year, with the same quantities of milk, 
meal, and potatoes. 
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The bothy men in these quarters are more numerous, 
in proportion to the married men, than in the western 
and centre districts, and 'the bothies are on the whole 
worse, though there are some unusually good, having a 
sleeping apartment for each inmate. 

One bothy on the east coast, occupied by four people, 
two men and two boys, was not more than fifteen feet 
long, and barely eight feet between the beds and the 
fireplace. The place had only one small window, which 
admitted just sufficient light to make darkness visible 
and uncomfortable, and did not serve to admit air at 
alL An oflfensive and half-suffocating stench of old 
smoke met us on opening the door. The floor was of 
earth — the bared earth round which the walls had been 
originally erected. Drainage had manifestly never been 
thought of when the bothy was built, consequently the 
floor was damp — very damp it must have been in winter; 
and a water-pipe in a comer, springing up about a foot 
from the floor, though convenient for purposes of cook- 
ing and cleanliness, served to make it worse in this 
respect. The furniture consisted of two beds, by no 
means either very comfortable or cleanly looking, a form 
with a back to it, the four clothes'-chests of the inmates, 
and three meal-chests, which were arranged in such a 
fashion as to fill up almost the whole space in the room. 
A kettle stood alongside of a tub in the middle of the 
floor, five tin pitchers hung on nails driven into the 
joists, and a couple of dirty bowls had been flimg up, 
along with a few rags and other odds and ends of a like 
worthless character, on the top of one of the beds. But 
the presence of an old fiddle and bow amid these eye- 
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sores gave token that the soul of harmony was not absent 
even from this disagreeable and disheartening domicile. 
blessed music ! enchanting fiddle I perhaps Aladdin 
could not rub more forgetfulness of reality, and imagi- 
nary beauty, and wealth and splendour, out of his lamp 
than thine owner can scrape out of thee. And happier 
for him, surely, if he can for a few moments cease to 
see that the ashes are mounting up to the grate and 
threatening to extinguish the fire — ^that the dust lies 
inches thick on the lintel over the fireplace, and that it 
has so shrouded an article standing thereon that it is 
only with considerable difficulty it can be recognised as 
an iron candlestick. But when our musical friend does 
notice the state of his habitation he might do worse 
than give it a " redd up." 

Perhaps the most-to-be-lamented thing in connection 
with this bothy was, that the master did not feel that 
it was a room scarcely suitable for the accommodation 
of human beings, but thought it was a " comfortable, 
warm place." 

In a bothy in the north of the county occupied by 
two men we found a few rough-saw-mill slabs laid across 
half the joists, the other half of the hovel being open to 
the tiles, through which daylight penetrated in several 
places. The one window— of two very small panes and 
not intended to open — commanded a beautiful prospect 
over an extensive dunghill in its proximity. The floor, 
of the original clay, was a step lower than the adjoining 
road, and was broken into holes which, judging from 
the nature of the ground, were likely to become pools 
in winter. There were two beds in this place— one 
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contained some straw and the chests of the occupants ; 
in the other, the hed-clothes of which were tolerahly 
white, both men slept. A bottle and a dusty wine- 
glass, with a variety of other uncleanly dishes, stood on 
a shelf above the window. A water-kit and a kettle, a 
couple of tin pitchers, a tub, and a few potatoes under 
the unoccupied bed, two meal-barrels, and a pot sus- 
pended over the unlighted fire, complete the inventory 
of this bachelor abode ; that is, if we take no account 
of the cobwebs that hung from the roof in various 
places in great twisted bunches, almost as large as a 
man's hat. 

In these two bothies, which were the worst we saw, 
the men looked healthy and strong, and had not the 
remotest thought of repining at their lot. 

In some bothies in the northern district we found as 
many as six men in one room. The room, indeed, was 
large, well lighted, and airy, having been the dining- 
room in an old farm-steading ; but six people, cooking 
and eating and sleeping in it, seemed more than either 
the laws of health or morality would sanction. Never- 
theless, of the five whom we saw, nothing but the 
soundest health could be predicated, and they all looked 
steady and respectable men. 

For married men, the house accommodation along 
the south-east coast is, for the most part, tolerably good. 
The houses have mostly two rooms at least, though 
some have only one fireplace, and the rooms without 
the fireplaces are frequently damp. This dampness, of 
course, arises from defective dxbinage — a deficiency 
which is quite as marked in the old houses in the little 
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towns of Fife as in tlie dwellings of the agricultural 
labourers, who are quite as well housed as the majority 
of the working classes along the east coast depending 
upon trade, fisheries, &c. There are some especially 
fine new cottages for farm-servants in this district, each 
with its neat porch and flower-garden before the door, 
its two storeys, and five apartments altogether up-stairs 
and down-stairs. The kitchen floors are tiled, and those 
of all the others boarded. The gardens before these 
cottages were trimly kept, and outside the houses had 
an air of elegance as well as of comfort. Inside, how- 
ever, they appeared to be just a little too extensive for 
the wants of their occupants — "poor ploughmen" as 
one of them remarked, " no* being able to get furniture 
to fill sic big hooses." 

In the north of the county the ploughmen generally 
are not so well accommodated. There are not a few 
houses with only one room, clay floors, wretched old 
straw-thatched roofs, and walls whose tops were never 
adjusted by the mason's square and level — one-sided, 
rickety, almost ready-to-topple-over hovels — pictur- 
esque perhaps in a picture, but decidedly eyesores amid 
the richly cultivated fields of the real landscape. 

In one of these one-room houses, occupied by the 
foreman, there were three beds, indicating that the man 
had a large family. 

Over the whole of Fife the average weekly wages of 
married ploughmen, as obtained from a careful estimate 
from the returns of many districts, are 14s. 6d., those 
of single ploughmen, I3s. 6d. This average is obtained 
in the foUowing way :— 
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MABKIED PLOUGHMEN. 

Money-wages per annnm, £17 to £18, 

6i bolls of oatmeal, £1 per boU, . 

i gallon of milk per day, 

36 cwt. of potatoes, 3s. per cwt., . 

House, garden, and free cartage of coals. 

Beer and bread at hay, com, and potato harvest, 

£37 13 7 

With, regard to the items that compose this total, it 
may be remarked that some farmers are disposed to 
allow less for milk and more for potatoes. More money- 
wages, too, are given in. some districts ; but, on the whole, 
we think this will be found a pretty accurate statement 
for the entire county. 

SINGLE PLOUGHMEN. 

Money-wages per annum, £19 to £20, 
64 bolls of oatmeal, .... 
i gallon of milk per day. 

Potatoes, say 

Lodging, bedding, fuel, &c., . 
Bread and beer at harvest, . 
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The wages of men employed by the day range fix)m 
Is. lOd. to 2s. 3d. for ordinary work, to 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
in harvest; women, from 4s. to 6s. per week, to lis. 
and 15s. in harvest; children under sixteen years of 
age receive from 3s. to 4s. weekly. During com har- 
vest men employed by the day average over the whole 
of Fife about 2s. 6d., with food — consisting of 3 
quarts of beer and 2^ lb. of bread — ^value, 7^d. daily. 
"Women average 2s. per day, with a like quantity of 
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victuals. During j)otato gathenng, men average 2s. 6d. 
daflj, and women Is. 6d., without food. 

Formerly there was considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing labourers in Fife during harvest, but since the intro- 
duction of reaping-machines the demand has not been 
so great. Still the market is by no means over-stocked 
with labour, and the price of farm- work is gradually 
rising. The fact that Fife is not a purely agricultural 
county, but that thickly scattered over its surface are 
towns and villages, with mining and weaving popula- 
tions, may account to some extent for the increasing 
price of farm-work. To the same fact it is doubtless 
due that Fife formers can supply themselves in their 
own neighbourhood with such female workers as they 
need. Hence there is here no necessity, as in East 
Lothian, for bothies for the accommodation of women 
brought from far northern counties, and from Ireland. 

"With regard to the morality or immorality of Fife 
bothies, nothing can with certainty be ascertained. 
The men who live in them are generally described as 
sober and industrious. There are, of course, a few 
black sheep ; but, so far as we could gather, there seems 
no good ground for alleging, as has been done, that the 
cause of illegitimacy is in any great measure owing to the 
immorality of bothy men. In Fife, at least, they do not 
deserve such a vicious pre-eminence. Fife, indeed, is 
comparatively clean-handed in this matter — the percent- 
age of illegitimate births in 1860 being 7.0 of the whole. 
A considerable proportion of this percentage is at- 
tributed to the vice of towns, to which numbers of Fife 
female servants hire, but to return home to give biith 
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to children, wliich are set down as an item in the total 
of the vice of the county, though properly the town 
should have the discredit. 

One thing, however, appears certain — the hothy has 
a tendency to make the men change places often, 
though it is hy no means so general as many suppose 
for hothy men to flit every year. 

There are people who profess to take great interest 
in the agricultural lahourer, who deeply deplore the ex- 
tinction of the small farmer, and the great difference 
which capital has estahHshed hetween the condition of 
the large farmer and his workmen. Well, there are 
still some small farms in existence in the east of Fife ; 
and what do we find regarding their occupants? 
Simply this, that some of them are toiling far harder 
than an ordinary ploughman on a large ferm, and, with 
all their additional care and anxiety, they can ohtain a 
livelihood hut little hetter. They cannot make the 
land yield the increase that it ought ; they cannot, in 
fact, prevent it from hecoming "foul ;" and in the end 
some of them find it more profitable to neglect it almost 
altogether, and use their horse or horses in day labour 
on the roads or elsewhere. 

With regard to the great gap between the farmer 
and his servants, speaking generally, we find this (in 
Fife) : that, wherever the master is more than ordina- 
rily intelligent and wealthy, there the man is more than 
ordinarily well cared for and comfortable ; and that where 
there is almost no separation at all — ^where the farmer 
shares with his men the labours of the field and the 
fiumyard — ^there the latter are worse off than elsewhere* 





FOEFAESHIKE. 

That portion of tlie public who take an interest in 
the welfare of the rural population have been in the 
habit of attributing a bad pre-eminence to Forfarshire 
in the matter of bothies ; and not quite groundlessly, 
it must be admitted — a particularly disgraceful bothy 
(now, happily, destroyed) having been made the subject 
of a legal investigation, and consequent discussion by 
the press, some years ago. "We have every reason to 
believe that this bothy was a most exceptional one 
even at that time, and that, therefore, it was wrong to 
visit the sins of this single farm, or individual farmef, 
upon the heads of all the steadings and farmers in the 
county. A personal inspection of a large number of 
bothies in Forfarshire, and careful inquiries from trust- 
worthy sources regarding others, have convinced us 
that now, at least, there are few, or none we might 
say, so bad as that upon which the wholesale denuncia- 
tion of Forfarshire bothies was founded, and their 
entire abolition unthinkingly advocated. But many 
of them are still very fai from what they ought to be^ 
as we shall presently see. Others, however, and their 
numbers are increasing every day, leave little to be 
desired in the way of construction and comfort^ and 
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only a blind prejudice, coupled with an utter ignorance 
of the necessities of farming, would, after seeing these, 
pronounce bothies as inevitably demoralising. 

One of this better class of bothies, occupied by five 
men and a boy, consisted of a large, well-lighted, flagged 
apartment, in which aU sat and ate. In front of the 
Are was placed a long comfortably-cushioned form. In 
one comer lay a heap of firewood, and a block upon 
which to split it up— an operation which is performed 
with such vigour, that the ceiling is broken through in 
many parts with the splinters. 

[It may here be remarked, parenthetically, that wood 
forms the principal article of firing in For&rshire, where 
it is cheap and coal dear ; and that, being generally de- 
posited in the bothy in a green state, the men must 
have some difficulty at times in getting their fire to 
light — a difi&culty, we should think, far from agreeable 
to hungry men, home from a hard day's work in the 
field. Fife bothy-men seem better off in respect of 
firing.] 

The provender-chests (in Fifeshire barrels are used 
instead), where each man's food is stored, are kept in 
this room ; and these, with a few dishes and cookings 
utensils, complete the furniture. The food is mainly 
oatmeal and milk. Occasional purchases of bread are 
made, and tea and coffee are sometimes used. 

From the kitchen a passage extends the whole length 
of the building, and at the end of this passage there is 
a sink and a plentiful supply of clear water. Beneath 
the pipe sits a huge porridge-pot, half-full of water, in 
.which the dinner of the whole occupants has been 
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recently cooked, each man contributing his quota of 
oatmeaL 

Along the sides of the passage is a series of doors, 
each opening into a snug little bedroom, with a boarded 
floor, which is the castle of the bothy-man, who can 
protect himself against unwelcome intruders by lock 
and key. Every bedroom has its own window — a 
tolerably sized one (in the case of the bothy we are 
describing we did not measure the size of the windows, 
but in another of much the same character we found 
them 2 feet wide, by 4 in height), made to open. 
Immediately in front of the window is placed a neat 
little writingrdesk, also fitted with lock and key. A 
chair, a clothes-chest, and a bed, were the common 
furniture of alL The beds were particularly tidy and 
clean, a woman being sent in to make them and sweep 
out the bothy every day. Two or three of the inmates 
manifestly took considerable interest in their person, 
and in order to decorate and view it satisfactorily, they 
had invested in tolerably large and handsome looking- 
glasses. One or two, taking less pride in their appear- 
^ce, were content vrith a mirror not larger than their 
hand, whose broken edges and silverless back in parts 
told that it had seen much service. 

In the first bedroom we entered we found a slate 
lying on the desk, with a sum in multiplication partly 
wrought out. An arithmetic book lay beside the slate, 
and in the desk there was a recent number of Good 
Wordsy a small pocket Bible, and two or three tracts 
and pamphlets. In the second we found nothing of a 
literary nature ; but a well-kept violin, carefully wrapped 
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in its green bag, told that the occupant was not with- 
out means of innocent and refining recreation after 
working honrs. In the third, lying beside the Bible, 
there was a well-bound copy of the first volume of 
Blackie*s edition of Burns, and near them one of the 
prize volumes of the Scottish Temperance League — 
The Fortunes of Fairleigh, 

Here, then, was a bothy whose inmates represented 
all that was typical and best in the Scotch character. 
First, that faith — stern, inflexible, triumphant even at 
the stake, and, unfortunately, so often put to the test 
in our country; second, that calculating, mathematical 
faculty for which our countrymen are so celebrated; 
and, third, that deeply poetical mind which greedily 
drinks in all nature's charms, until it becomes almost 
one with the landscape and the birds, which invests the 
stockingless dairymaid with all the beauties of Venus, 
and the hard-favoured worker a-field with the attrac- 
tions of Diana — that mind of which the ploughman- 
poet Bums was the grandest outcome. 

The wages for single men in this district, lying near 
the centre of the. county,, ranged from £18 to £24 
annually, 6J bolls of oatmeal, a Scotch pint of sweet 
milk daily, bread and beer in harvest, salt, firing, and 
lodging in the bothy, with occasionally potatoes for 
supper, which is not, however, in most cases, part of 
the bargain. The wages of married ploughmen range 
from £16 to £21 annually, 6 J bolls of oatmeal, a cow's 
keep in some cases, in others a cow's milk is given 
between two men, 1000 to 1200 yards of prepared 
potato-land, from 8 to 10 barrels of coal, and allow- 
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ance of bread and beer dnring barvest The wages 
might thus be averaged in this district : — 

SINGLE FLOUOHMEN. 

Money-wages, £20 

Oatmeal, 6i bolls, 6 10 

Milk, 3d. per day, 4 11 

Lodgings, tiring, salt, oil, &c, . . . 3 2 6 

Bread and beer in harvest, . . . 10 

Annual wages, £34 13 6 

Weekly average, . . . • £0 13 4 

MABBIED PLOUOHMEN. 

Money wages, £18 10 

Oatmeal, 6i bolls, 6 10 

Cow's keep (here reckoned worth from £9 to 

£10, £4 to £5 higher than in East Lothian), 9 10 

Potatoes, 3 

Free house and garden, . . . . 2 10 

Coal and free cartage of firing, . . . 12 6 

Bread and beer in harvest, . . . • 10 

£41 2 6 
Weekly average, . . . . £0 15 10 

With regard to married ploughmen, it should be 
understood that a cow's keep is not always allowed 
here, milk being given instead In these cases the 
money- wages are somewhat higher; but, on the average, 
a reduction of Is. 3d to Is. 6d. per week may be made 
on the wages of those receiving milk instead of a coVs 
keep. 

The cottages in this district are generally good, and 
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have two rooms, many of them with closets, pantries, 
and other conveniences in addition. On the farm on 
which was situated the bothy we have described, the 
cottages consisted of an excellent kitchen — flagged, 
ceiled, and well lighted — a comfortably boarded and 
airy parlour, besides closet, &c. The houses were kept 
remarkably dean, and some of them gave evidence, by 
their books, stuffed birds, and neat little chimney-piece 
ornaments, of a refinement among their occupants not 
common in their class. 

The farmer here was a man who evidently took a 
great deal of interest in the welfare of his men, and 
how much of their comfort and tasteful neatness were 
dependent upon his regard, it might be worth the while 
of other farmers to inquire. His men, even his bothy- 
men, had all been with him a much longer time than 
it is customary for farm-servants to remain in one place 
in this county. 

In this district, and that extending along a consider- 
able portion of the coast, the number of farm-servants 
(all male) living in bothies is fully one-third of the 
whole. About the half of these bothies consist of only 
one room for all purposes ; others have a separate eat- 
ing and sleeping apartment for all the occupants ; and 
the best, as we have described, have a general living- 
room, and a sleeping apartment for each man. 

So far as we could ascertain, the bothy-men are not 
peculiarly obnoxious to the charge of immorality. The 
percentage of illegitimacy is high in Forfarshire, being, 
in 1860, 11.3 ; but we cannot find that the bothy-men 
are specially to blame. The masters give them a pretty 
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good character for steadiness; and many state their pre- 
ferenf;e for a mixture of married and single men on tlie 
£irm, even if thej had snfi&dent cott^iges to enable them 
to employ the former solely. Others, however, if they 
had tlie convenience, would work their land entirely by 
married men. A good deal of the illegitimacy which, 
is CHidited to bothy-men is alleged to belong to tbe 
villages and towns. 

It is difiicult to arrive at anything like a satisfactory 
conclusion about this matter ; but it is certain the 
parentage of few illegitimate children can be traced to 
the bothy-men, and the number of female servants on 
the farm having children are markedly fewer than 
whon the single men were boarded and lodged in the 
kitchen. 

Pushing our way more into the centre of the county, 
wo find that the wages of married men are from £17 
to £20 in money, with 6j^ bolls of oatmeal, 3 choppins 
of swoot milk daily, 1000 to 1200 yards of prepared 
potato-ground, f^m 8 to 10 barrels of coal, a free house 
and ganlon, and liberty in many cases to keep a pig. 
WivgtMs of unmarried men range from £2 to £3 higher, 
witli tho same quantity of meal and milk, but no pota- 
toes, and lodgings in the bothy, with plenty of firing. 
Many of tho bothies in this district, though better than 
tht^y have been, are still much worse than they ougbt 
to Ih\ l\dco oi\e as a specimen. It was occupied by 
four n\iHi and two boys, and consisted of a room on the 
grouud-Hoivr, roughl}' laid with flags, the flags being an 
in^mn^Muent of recent years. A pile of green branches 
l^y in a coruor, and a heap of like nature, but of smaller 
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extent, crackled in the crazy old grate, and sent a cloud 
of mingled flame and smoke (the latter heing any- 
thing but agreeable to the olfectory nerves of those not 
accustomed to it) half up the wide-mouthed chimney, 
and half into the dwelling. The room was tolerably 
sized and lighted. Its furniture was the usual bench, 
tin cans, porridge-pots, washing-tub, kettle, provender- 
chests — doing duty as seats for those whom the bench 
could not hold — and two or three bowls of an uncleanly 
appearance, which appearance seemed to have become 
normal from its long existence, and therefore unchange- 
able by any amount of water and scrubbing power, 
even if these had been exercised. We tumbled up a 
dark stair, or broad step-ladder rather, into a room very 
nearly as murky, being lighted X)nly by one small win- 
dow. We had a dim perception of two beds amid the 
gloom, and a denser mass of blackness in one comer 
we supposed to be a third — a supposition we afterwards 
found to be correct. But if our eyes were of small avail 
in this bedroom, whose beds were of rude planks rudely 
put together, the organ immediately beneath was of 
much — enabling us to detect at once that the bedroom 
was separated from the stable-loft by a thin and not too 
closely fitting partition, and that it served as a kind of 
vase for the reception and retention of all the sweet and 
refreshing perfume manufactured by the quadrupeds 
below. Here, however, as in all other bothies we 
inspected, the men looked in the enjoyment of good 
health. 

As compared with twenty-five years ago, the money- 
wages here, and indeed throughout Forfarshire, have 
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on the average nearly doubled. The value of the kind 
received has also heen greatly enhanced ; and with this 
double advantage the hours of labour have been in many 
instances reduced. For the most part, the hours em- 
ployed in actual ploughing are the same, but day-wages 
men are now eng£^ed in " orra " work that formerly 
fell to the lot of the ploughman. 

In Forfarshire there \a a considerable number of small 
holdings or " pendicles," as they are called, still in ex- 
istence, but they are in process of absorption by the 
large farms. In the central district there are several, 
and, in justice, it must be said that the small occupiers 
(who usually club together for the use of a horse, plough, 
&c.) exhibit both energy and intelligence in the culti- 
vation of their little plots — the appearance of their 
land differing materially for the better, when put in 
comparison with that of some minor holders in Fife, 
whose incompetency we noted in our article on that 
county. It is but fair to Fife, however, to say that the 
people we are now speaking of have weaving besides 
their farming — the proceeds of which are, of course, of 
some assistance to them in their agricultural capacity. 
These people look more comfortable and weU-to-do than 
either mere weavers or ploughmen, and some large 
farmers regret their decay, as from this class the best 
female servants sprang. 

On two or three farms nearer the coast money- wages 
are altogether dispensed with — the ploughmen giving 
their services for certain quantities of land, upon which 
they follow the most approved system of cropping, the 
farmer supplying the horse-power, manure, seed, &c., 
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necessaiy. Where this system prevails, the men are 
said to like it much ; they stay long in the same place, 
and not a few of them save money. It does not work 
badly for the farmer either, though, of course, the 
necessity of having men with good character must be 
greater under such a plan than when men are simply 
engaged at so much money, meal, and milk for the half- 
year. 

Pursuing our way in a north-easterly direction we 
find the wages of married men varying from £16 to 
£22 annually, being in one place £18 ; another, £16 ; 
a third, £20; a fourth, £22 ; a fifth, £16, 10s. ; a 
sixth, £19 ; a seventh, £17, and so on — giving on an 
average about £18, 10s. With regard to milk, some 
give a cow's keep, others one pint of milk during 
winter, and an additional choppin in summer — this 
choppin being in some cases skim milk, and in others 
sweet or new milk The measure varies also, the pint 
being on some farms the Scotch measure of 14 gills, in 
others the Imperial half-gallon, or 16 gills. It is de- 
sirable that some uniformity should be arrived at among 
farmers about this measurement, as the difference be- 
tween the measure on one farm and another is not 
unfrequently the cause of complaint and discontent 
among the men. The quantity of potatoes given varies 
from 3 to 4 bolls, or from 15 to 20 cwt., and the 
quantity of coal from 8 to 12 barrels. In all cases 
firing is led free, and on many farms brushwood is 
available, for nothing. The house and garden are of 
course free. Some farmers permit a pig to be kept only 
for half the year, and then only on the condition that 
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it is used by the feeders themselves and not sold. The 
object of this is to prevent stealing, but whether such 
openly-expressed mistrust of men be profitable in the 
long-run we cannot say. Farmers who make no such 
restrictions do not much complain of robbery on account 
of "gnimphy." 

It is difficult to arrive at an exact average of the value 
of the produce received by ploughmen, especially in 
the matter of milk, on account, not only of the varia- 
tion in the measurement, but also of the locality of the 
farm, the price of milk being higher in the vicinity of 
towns. The following averages, however, may be re- 
garded as very near approximations to the wages paid 
over the whole of the county : — 



Oatmeal, 6} bolls, . 

Milk, 3Jd. per day, 

Potatoes, 17 cwt., 3s. per cwt., 

Free house and garden, . 

Coal, 10 barrels, Is. 3d. per barrel, 

Free cartage of firing, &c., 

Bread, beer, &c., in harvest, . 



£6 10 





4 18 


7 


2 11 





2 10 





12 


6 


5 





10 






£17 17 1 
Add money-wages, 18 10 

Total, £36 7 1 

The money- wages of young men may be stated as 
averaging about £19, 15s. over the county ; their milk 
and meal are the same quantities as married men re- 
ceive j and if we estimate the bothy lodgings to be worth 
Is. per week, and the firing, light, salt, &c., at 10s. 6d. 
per year more, his payment will then stand thus : — 
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£19 15 





6 10 





4 18 


7 


3 2 


6 


10 





£34 16 


1 



Money-wages, 

Oatmeal, 64 bolls, . 

Milk, 3Jd. per day, 

Lodgings, firing, light, salt, &c., 

Bread, beer, &c., in harvest, . 

Total, 

A quarter of a century ago, the money- wages of 
ploughmen, married and single, ranged from £6 to £14. 
The extra choppin of milk in summer is also, in most 
cases, a clear gain since that time. 

Many of the bothies in this north-eastern district 
are far from comfortable. In one (to which we gained 
admission only after long "chafl&ng" with one of the 
occupants, who could not understand what we could 
want in the bothy, or what "gude it wad dae us to 
see*t," and who, in fact, resolutely refused to produce 
the key, though one of his comrades, while thinking we 
" wadna see muckle at it," was more obliging) we found 
six occupants in one room so small that it was crowded 
with the provender and clothes chests, table, rickety 
stool and bench, and the three rude beds where the 
six inmates slept. The floor was of rough flags, and 
these were but a recent improvement ; the fireplace 
was wide, cheerless-looking, half-fall of the ashes of 
burnt wood and straw commingled, the latter article 
being apparently used to kindle the green firewood, of 
which a heap lay in a comer, and branches were scat- 
tered here and there through the dwelling. There were 
the usual unsavoury-like cooking-utensils and washing- 
tub. The room was immediately under the granary, 
which was infested with rats and mice; and these, not 
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content with devouring the grain, had gnawed holes in 
the floor, and foTced the plaster off parts of the bothy 
ceiling. Through these holes the vermin in their 
scampers kicked the grain in intermittent showers, so 
that, as the bothy-man who accompanied us expressed 
it, "it was dangerous takin' a male o' meat in the 
bothy for the bastes aboon senning doun the dirt in- 
til*t." The men in this bothy had to make their own 
beds, and clean up the bothy as they best could. The 
female servants were not permitted to enter it, though 
occasionally the laundrymaid, in pity, stole in when 
the men were absent to give it a clean up. .The mis- 
tress, however, the man said, took great interest in the 
spiritual condition of the bothy inhabitants, and "gied 
them the beuk on the Sunday," and was " anxious that 
they should a' gang the richt gait.'' -Perhaps if a little 
more attention were devoted to their physical welfare, 
they would be all the more likely to follow the path 
which the mistress desired them to pursue. 

In another bothy, equally as good as the best we 
have previously described, but deficient in the matter 
of desks, we found in one of the separate bedrooms 
the lAfe of Christy in another the Yaimg Musician's 
Pocket' Guide, and in a third a penny edition of Paid 
Jones the Pirate, with a picture of a ship in full sail on 
the back. The bothy-men, to a considerable extent, 
appear to have a relish for reading, and their masters 
might do worse than hand them occasionally a news- 
paper or magazine. Many farmers already do this, but 
this slight attention ought to be a little more generaL 

The cottages of the married ploughmen in this part 
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of the county have usually two rooms, and many have 
closets and other little conveniences in addition. 

Having now described about the worst and the best 
of the bothies in this county, let us take a peep at the 
dwellings of some small holders on the estate of Lord 
Balhousie. The first one we inspect may serve as a 
specimen of the whole. 

The house was constructed of sods cut &om the 
neighbouring links, which are of a peaty and sandy 
nature. These turfs are each about 2^ feet long by 
some 9 or 12 inches broad. They are laid one above 
another in rows, one row lengthways, the other lati- 
tudinally. Outside, the hovel had a most tumble-down 
appearance. The sides — ^we can't call them walls — over- 
hung the perpendicular in some places at least 30°, 
and were only kept from toppling over altogether by 
wooden props, some of which themselves stood in need 
of propping, being much decayed by the action of the 
weather through long years. The gables bulged out 
almost as much as the waPs, and maintained a precari- 
ous place only by the support of long poles, with lateral 
pieces of wood nailed across at the top. The chimney- 
top, originally formed of perpendicular rods rolled round 
with straw ropes, was partially blown down, and the 
straw ropes stripped completely ofl^ leaving the broken 
rods standing up gaunt and bare — a perfect picture of 
ruin and desolation. 

We entered by a doorway about 5 feet in height^ 
the wooden lintel above which was sloped, by the 
groimdward tendency of the whole dwelling, to an angle 
of at least 15^ At the end of a narrow passage about 
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two yards in length, we turned in at an opening on the 
right and found ourselves — not where we expected, in 
the kitchen, but — ^in the byre. *' Crummy" was not at 
home, and if she had been, could hardly have furnished 
us with the " drink of water" that was the pretext for 
our entrance, and the introduction to the inquiry for 
the information of which we were in search. Coming 
out of the cow's drawing-room, we took the door on the 
opposite side of the passage and landed in her mistress's 
dining-room and bedroom. The separation from this 
apartment and the byre was, on one side of the passage, 
some rough slabs rudely put together; the kitchen 
press formed the sole division on the other side. 

The kitchen was a place of some 10 feet square, 
paved by coarse broken stones, and lighted by two 
windows, each about a foot square. When the bed, 
and the press, and the water-stoups, and a table, and 
a spinning-wheel, a heap of bobbins, a three-legged 
stool, and a wheezy chair are deducted from this space, 
the remainder is by no means too extensive even for a 
person with the most moderate idea of size. There 
was no ceiling — the room was right open to the thatch ; 
and the ends of the turf, of which the sides were com- 
posed, were only hidden by a thick layer of pipeclay 
laid over what appeared to have been a coating of 
yellow ochre. The chimney, seemingly constructed of 
the same turfy material, gradually sloped down from 
the top till within about a yard of the floor, its projec- 
tion from the wall at this point being about 2 J feet. 
The daylight finding entrance by the vent was clearly 
discernible on the floor. The chimney partook of the 
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rickety nature of all the other portions of the dwell- 
ing, and was likewise upheld by props, which wer« 
"sair stressed," as the old woman, who was the sole 
occupant at the time of our visit, remarked, " by the 
awfu' storm at the hinner en' o' last hairst, which jist 
merter'd me a' thegither." Standing within this crazy 
mansion, one could not help thinking on these lines of 
the paraphrase : — 

''Fixed on Ids house he leans ; Ids house 
And all its props decay : 
He holds it fast ; but, while he holds, 
The tott'ring frame gives way." 

The occupier had "leeved a' her days" in the place. 
She had now only 2 J acres of land; formerly she 
had some pasture-land, but that had been taken from 
her. She had therefore to dispense with all her cows 
but one, and the consequence was that she had now a 
deficiency of manure for what little oats and potatoes 
she wished to raise. 

She did not appear to feel very much the discomfort 
and danger of her dwelling, or that there was any de- 
gradation in living but and ben with a cow. She had 
heard that " there were sic-like hooses in the Hielands," 
and she was "telt that thae auld hooses made unco 
gran' picturs. A pictur was took o* my ain hoose," 
she said, " wi* the cat intil't, and a' jist like as it stood, 
ye ken ; and the gentleman that took it gaed awa' to 
Ingland wi't, and Tm telt that there's no a granner 
pictur in a' Ingland." 

Effective pictures such old houses, whether viewed 
exteriorly or interiorly, do indeed make, and by all 
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means let those who can afford it embellish their walls 
with them ; but when once a sufficient supply are ob- 
tained from the Barry Links, let us overthrow the 
originals as altogether unworthy to shelter any class of 
humanity, and, to save our credit as a civilised people, 
inscribe beneath the representations — "Pictures of 
Scottish Habitations in the Middle Ages/* 




ABERDEENSHIEE. 

There seems to be a pretty general opinion throughout 
the country, founded on the statements of certain per- 
sons occupying prominent public positions, that the 
high percentage of illegitimacy in Aberdeenshire is in 
a great degree attributable to the prevalence of the 
bothy in that county. In face of such opinion and as- 
sertions, it was hardly less curious than it was unex- 
pected, to find, as we did, that the bothy, so far from 
being universal, is not even the ruling but the excep- 
tional mode of housing farm-servants in the county. 
Another very singular thing in connection with the 
statistics of illegitimacy, and the theories of some of 
our moralists thereanent, is the fact that there are more 
small holdings in this county than in any we have yet 
visited. There are fewer large farms, fewer bothies — two 
things which are regarded by some as the most fruitful 
sources of illegitimacy — and yet we have here a higher 
percentage of that vice than in any other county in Scot- 
land with the single exception of Banff! In 1860 the 
percentage of illegitimacy here was 14.7 — 5.6 above the 
average over the whole of Scotland. From these facts 
it appears pretty clear that we must seek for the causes 
of an inordinate illegitimacy otherwhere than merely in 
large farms and in bothies. 
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First, as to wages in this county (of which, by the 
by, there was no return in the paper on the sub- 
ject recently issued to Parliament), we find in the far 
north — a bare and bleak enough region naturally, yet 
brought into a wonderful cultivation by the energy 
and enterprise of the farmers, who really seem to 
have surmounted greater difficulties in making the land 
productive than any other of their class in Scotland — 
that the money received by ploughmen varies from 
£14: to £20 per annum, with food in the kitchen — three 
meals per day, consisting of porridge and milk, broth 
and potatoes, but no meat. On some farms a small 
allowance of meat is given on the Sunday, but this 
is exceptional, and many men do not taste meat from 
year's end to year's end. 

The men living in the kitchen sleep in outhouses, or 
the stable-loffc, the general hour for leaving the kitchen 
fire being about nine o'clock. It is rarely that these 
sleeping apartments are provided with fireplaces, hence 
they must be very cold in winter; while the lack of a 
vent, and of a window made to open, render some of 
them stiflingly close in summer, as we can testify. 

One of these sleeping-places that we visited in the 
north part of the county was a substantial building 
adjoining the stable. It • consisted of an under and 
upper flat, the lattet being reached by a step-ladder 
and a trap-door, which could be let down in winter. 
The under apartment contained one bed, which was 
the whole of its furniture. The floor was the native 
clay, and the place must have been chilling indeed in 
the winter-time, but for the fact that the fires of the 
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boilers for the cattle-food were situated at one end. 
Up-stairs were three beds, which, with the clothes- 
chests of the occupants, did not leave much available 
space in the room for gymnastics. The roof, which 
was of tile, was lined with wood, so that there could be 
no downward draught, but it was very low, and there 
was a lack of proper ventilation. 

In cases where there are cottages on the farm, married 
men receive &om £14 to £20 in money, a cow's keep 
(the cow usually belonging to the master), a free house 
and garden, 24 loads of peat (the men or their families, 
however, having generally to cast, wheel, and dry the 
peats), 6^ boUs of meal, and ground for as many pota- 
toes as they can properly manure — the seed-potatoes 
being found by the men. The following may be re- 
garded as a pretty accurate average of the earnings 
of farm-servants who have cottages and cows, in the 
northern district of Aberdeenshire : — 

Money-wages, £17 

Cow's keep, estimated at about £6 {£Z, 

lOs. less than in Forfarshire), . . 6 
6i boUs oatmeal, on the average at 17s. (38. 
less than in Fife, Forfar, and Had- 
dington), 5 10 6 

Free house and garden, . . . 2 \0 

24 loads of peats, 1 10 

Potatoes, say . . . . . 1 10 

Free cartages, 5 

£34 5 6 
Per annum, or about Ids. 2d. per week. 

But comparatively few of the farm-servants in this 
district have cows, and where these are not given, milk 
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— or more frequently what is called "sap-money," Is. 6d. 
per week — is given in lieu thereof. The wages of those 
receiving sap-money must therefore suffer a deduction 
of £2, 28. from the estimate above given. 

But the great majority of married ploughmen here 
lack cottages on the fanns as well as cows, their wives 
and families living in villages, sometimes near enough 
to be visited at night, but often so far away as to pre- 
clude a visit more than once a fortnight or even once 
a month. In these cases the married men receive a 
certain amount of money — say, on the average, about 
£17 a-year — and their meat in the kitchen the same as 
single men. The wages here, as in the other agricul- 
tural counties we have visited, have increased greatly 
within the last twenty years, being then only from X6 
to £12 in the year ; and more than one farmer asserts 
that twenty years ago he could have got as good if not 
a better man for £10 than he can now get for £20. 

Such cottages as are provided for ploughmen in this 
part of Aberdeenshire are for the most part of a very 
comfortless kind. They are simply four walls — often 
put together in the cheapest and roughest possible 
fashion, sometimes without lime or other cement even 
— with a vent at each gable end, two small windows, and 
a roof of thatcL The occupants have to depend upon 
their wooden box-beds and presses for making such 
separation between the two sexes as decency may sug- 
gest. Drainage in most cases was a matter never enter- 
ing into the calculations of the architect ; and the houses 
are quite innocent of other floor than that of nature's 
providing. Some proprietors, however, have begun to 
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set a better example, which, it is to be hoped, will be 
speedily followed. 

Knowing the great lack of cottage accommodation in 
this quarter, it is melancholy to see everywhere around 
you the wreck of crofters' houses ; the ruins of some time- 
stained and weather-beaten, testifying to a long-past 
devastation, while others bear marks of having been 
but newly unroofed. The houses in themselves had 
certainly never been very desirable residences, but in 
the lack of better they would have served the necessi- 
ties of those farm-servants who have now to huddle 
their wives and families in some small room of a no 
better habitation ru a distant village. Though crofts 
may be incompatible with modem farming, it surely 
does not follow that the crofters' houses ought to be 
knocked down whenever the croft is absorbed, when 
there is so much need of them for the accommodation 
of hands necessary for the proper carrying on of farm- 
work. 

Leaving the bare northern region of the county with 
its bleak coast, where 

" Breaks the long wave that at the pole began/' 

and betaking ourselves to the more central and sheltered 
district of Buchan, famous for its cattle, we find that 
the money-wages of married men range from £16 to 
£20, with 6J bolls of meal, from 1 pint to 3 choppms 
of milk, 4 bolls of coal besides peats, a free house and 
garden, ground to plant a bushel of potatoes, and all 
necessary cartages free of charge. In some instances, 
the principal men on the farm have a cow instead of 
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milk, and the cattle-men are sometimes paid wholly in 
money — about £40 per annum. As in the northern 
district, there is great lack of cottages for married men, 
who have often to walk a considerable distance to 
their homes. Where the house is not too far away to 
preclude going home in the evening, the men receive 
only two meals at the farm (breakfast and dinner) six 
days in the week — ^taking all their food at home on the 
Sunday. In such cases, the wages received in money 
are from £16 to £20, with 3 J bolls of meal, a pint of 
skim milk daily on week days, with a pint of sweet 
milk on Sunday, and 2 boUs of potatoes. Coal is 
given on some farms, and meal withheld. 

The wages of single men vary; for the best servants, 
from £18 to £22 — inferior ones from £14 to £18 — ^with 
meat in the kitchen, and a bed in the stable-lofb or 
other outhouse prepared for the purpose. Bothies have 
been recently introduced into this district, but as yet 
there are very few. Men occupying these receive 
from £9 to £1 1 in the half-year, with 3 J bolls of meal, 
1 pint of sweet milk daily, and, although potatoes are 
not a stipulation in the agreement, some farmers make 
it a point to give an allowance twice a-week when 
they have them. Firing and bedding are of course 
free. 

In one bothy we visited, occupied by three men, and 
which may be taken as an average specimen in this 
locality, there were two sleeping apartments and a 
sitting-room. The latter was a large well-aired and 
well-lighted apartment, with flagged floor and white- 
washed walls. A clock clicked in one comer ; a flre, 
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partly of coal and partly of peat, blazed cheerily in tlio 
grate ; there were the requisite cooking-utensils for 
such simple fare as bothy-men partake of ; a table and 
ehairs, and a few stray but useful pieces of crockery. 
A servant was employed to make the beds, and the 
whole place presented an air of considerable cleanliness 
and comfort. 

It was the dinner hour when we entered the bothy, 
and the men, who had just finished their meal, were 
busy with the perusal of a local paper, to which they 
conjointly subscribed, and which they stated they 
could get on badly without. They had been brought 
up in the kitchen system, and we asked how they liked 
the kitchen in comparison with the bothy. They one 
and all declared their approval of the latter. Their - 
reason for so doing was this — ^in the kitchen they could 
never feel themselves at home. Where the farmer was 
married and had a family, they were annoyed with the 
clamour of the children, so that quiet reading was out 
of the question ; and if they came home wet, they 
found great difl&culty in getting their clothes dried at 
the fire. In the bothy, on the other hand, there was 
no noise to disturb them in studying, if they were so 
inclined, and the fire was their own to make what use 
of it they liked. 

It is but right to say, however, that some formers 
in this district who had never had a bothy greatly dis- 
approved of them, on the ground that they gave facili- 
ties for stealing which were amply taken advantage of 
by the inmates. The bothy-men, they said, thought 
notldng of lifting a domestic fowl and popping it into 
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the pot, and of maiking ftee with the contents of a 
hen's nest Then the female servants were in the 
habit of snniggling cheese, battel^ and other edibles 
to the bothj-men ; so that, altogetheiv the bothy was a 
roinons expedient 

As an honest reporter we state these opinions, bnt 
we are also bound to declare that in no instance where 
we found bothies did we hear such accusations made 
hj the master. On the contrary, we found that they 
had as much or fidly more reason to be satisfied with 
the men in the bothy as they had with the men whom 
they had fed in the kitchen and lodged in the out- 
house or the stable-loft. And so fSstr as the particular 
vice of illegitimacy is concerned, the bothy-men were 
* less sinners than those who had been lodged ru the 
kitchen, not perhaps because they were more moral, 
but because the opportunities were fewer. 

Wages of men employed by the week in this district 
vary from ISs. to 16s. per week, according to the season, 
and when meat is given the wages are Os. per week. 
Women get from Is. to Is. 3d. per day, with three 
meals. Children under sixteen are rarely employed 
here. As compared with twenty years ago, the wages 
have participated to the full in the rise noted else- 
where. 

The houses for married ploughmen are more sub- 
stantial than those we have described in the north, but, 
like them, they are, for the most part, mere shells, 
whose divisions are made by the beds and presses of 
the occupants. 

In another parish, still within the district of Euchan, 
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we find the wages for the first men about £20, with a 
cow's keep, valued at about £9 annually ; 6|^ bolls of 
oatmeal, the value of which last year was about 198. 6d. 
per boll (but this is higher considerably than the price 
usually is); 3 bolls (about 15 cwt.) of coal, 6 loads of 
peat, valued at from 15s. to 18s. ; 1 J bolls of potatoes, 
a free house and garden, and free cartages. Sometimes 
two men have a cow*s milk between them, their money- 
wages ranging from £20 to £24 and £26 in the year, 
with other items as before. Where no cow is supplied, 
the money-wages vary from £18 to £24, with a pint of 
milk daily, and meal, house, firing, potatoes, &c., as 
previously described. Young men receive from £16 
to £24 a-year, with meat in the kitchen. Bothies are 
not common, and the same remark applies to Buchan 
generally. 

Further south and west we find comparatively little 
difference in the rate or mode of payment ; and of houses 
on steadings for farm-servants there is still a " plentiful 
lack;" nor can the deficiency in number be said to be 
made up for by the excellence in quality. Bothies we 
find rather more numerous, and one of the best bothies 
we have yet seen anywhere is in this quarter. It is a 
two-storey house, with two rooms on the ground-floor, 
and five or six sleeping apartments above, reached by a 
fine broad staircase. One of the rooms below is used as 
the kitchen and sitting-room. It is laid with broad, 
well-chiselled flags; the roof is high, and the lighting is 
capital. Eound one side are ranged the meal-chests of 
the inmates; a dresser, well supplied with crockery, 
stands between the door and the window, the niche of 
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the latter being Med with a table. There are several 
chairs; and an excellent kitchen-range shows that they 
have every fiacility for cooking. This department, as well 
as the cleaning and the making of beds, is attended to by 
a woman engaged for the purpose, and who occupies the 
other room on the ground-floor — which is commodious, 
airy, and comfortably boarded — as a sleeping apartment 
A county paper of the previous day's date lying on the 
table testifies that the bothy-men are interested in the 
news of the day. 

There are five men at present lodged in the bothy, 
and we ask the housekeeper, who has now been here for 
three half-years, whether they are steady, not given to 
whisky-drinking, wandering at nights, and late hours. 
She answers that they are very sober, quiet, and decent 
men, pleasant and easy to deal with — better, she thought, 
than the majority of men eating in the kitchens. There 
had been one Avild one since she came, but he had been 
got rid off at the termination of the last half-year. 
When she engaged she did not much like the idea of 
having to live in a bothy, but she had found it a great 
deal better than she expected, and was quite reconciled 
to it. The men, in her presence at least, made use of 
no profane or indecent language. 

The bedrooms of the men up-stairs were such as no 
weary man would object to. They were moderately high 
in the roof, they were well lighted and well aired, the 
walls and ceiling were neatly plastered, the bed-clothes 
were clean, and there were a table and chair in every 
room. A book or two in each denoted that the men 
were of studious habits. In one room we found a Latin 
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grammar and a Latin exercise half written out on paper 
from a rough copy on a slate. 

Altogether there was an air of comfort about this 
bothy, and an indication of intelligence on the part of 
its occupants, that would hardly have been satisfied 
with a comer of the kitchen amid a troop of squalling 
children and loud and bouncing domestic servanta 
This bothy was on the home farm in the occupation of 
the proprietor. 

From the Vale of Alford we now direct our steps 
along the wooded and winding Dee. Partly by road 
and partly by rail we travel; and the railway, seen from 
our commanding perch in the guard's van, certainly does 
not inspire us with any great confidence as to our safety. 
Travellers passing along this route usually find fault 
with the slowness of the trains, but if they saw the line 
as our vantage-ground enables us to see it, the complaint 
would rather be that they are driven too fast. Ban 
chory reached, there is, with one or two exceptions,' 
scarcely fifty yards of straight rail; and, to add to the 
danger of these sharp curves, the carriages seem to be 
greatly longer in the body than the bulk of carriages on 
Other lines. The Deeside Extension Line is, we believe, 
by far the most crooked in Britain, and a low rate of 
speed can alone prevent a topple over the bank Slow- 
ness is no doubt a bad alternative in these high-pressure 
times, but most passengers, we daresay, would prefer it 
to a " universal spiU." 

Li this district we find bothies rather more numerous 
than in other parts of the county. In general they are 
tolerably comfortable, and some of them are almost all 
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that could be desired Well-flagged kitchens, commo- 
dious cupboards, chests, with lock and key, for stowing 
away the provender, a wide fireplace, with grate and 
swey, and a sleeping apartment above, with accommo- 
dation for three or four men, are characteristic of several 
bothies in the Vale of the Dee, between Aberdeen and 
Aboyne. The bedrooms above are for the most part 
rather deficient in light and airiness. Other bothies 
have a kitchen and eating-room similar to that we have 
described, with separate bedrooms on the ground-floor 
for each individual There are one or two bad bothies, 
with only one room for every purpose. The kitchen 
system also prevails in this quarter, but where the bothy 
is good the men greatly prefer it, and constantly strive 
to obtain places on farms where such bothies are. 
Morally, the bothy-men are considered superior, if there 
be a difference at all, to those fed in the kitchen; and 
where a respectable and intelligent man holds the chief 
place in the bothy, his influence over the rest is much 
greater than he could ever obtain over them when they 
meated in the kitchen and slept in the stable-loft or 
other outhouse. 

The manager of a large home farm, who had himself 
lived both in the kitchen and the bothy, declared his 
preference for the latter as affording better opportunities 
for improvement to all who were so inclined. This 
man's opinion of farm-servants is, that they are on the 
whole greatly more improvident than they were — an 
opinion evidently not arising from any wish to make 
the fact that he himseK had managed to keep a wife and 
£anily and save money out of £6 in the half-year shine 
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brighter by contrast, but from a close observation of tbe 
habits of the class among which he has spent the best 
days of his life. 

The wages here have risen within the last twenty 
years from £10 to £12 and £14 in the year to £20 and 
£24, with the same allowance of meat in the kitchen 
as formeriy. Bothy-men range from £18 to £20 and 
£24, with 6 J bolls of oatmeal, Is. 6d. per week of sap- 
money in lieu of milk, and potatoes. This is a very 
great addition, yet in general the men are said to save 
less now than was saved by those under the small wages. 

There is in this as in all other districts of Aberdeen- 
shire, a great lack of cottages for the accommodation of 
married men ; and many of these cottages are floorless 
tenements, ill lighted, and with only such divisions as 
the tenants can make with their furniture. Some are 
composed entirely of wood, and do not seem very well 
adapted to resist the chilling blasts of winter. Where 
new cottages have been built, however, they are a great 
improvement on the old ones ; and generally the whole 
condition of the people, so far as their creature com- 
forts are concerned, have greatly improved. 

In the beginning of the century, to quote from a 
writer in the Statistical Account of Scotland, "the 
fields were regularly checkered by baulk and rig ; driU 
husbandry and green crops not to be seen save in a few 
rare patches of grass or turnip in some of the farmers' 
kailyards, and perhaps a head-rig or some odd comer 
in potato for a bonne houche in harvest. The breed 
of cattle light, and of an inferior stamp ; the horses 
(though mettlesome) mere Highland garrons ; the sheep 
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small in carcass, and scanty in wooL The honses of 
simple stmctore, lams for chimneys, and wooden boards 
for windows. Currocks and creds and litter-trees sup- 
plied the place of carts, winnowing -weights that of 
fanners, and hair and moss-fir tethers, or willow and 
birch withes, were substitutes for hempen ropes. The 
queme was partially used; and though the laddle-miU 
had disappeared, it had been only superseded by the 
cog and rung. Clumsy and ill-constructed ploughs 
were drawn by ten or twelve oxen, with the * curvtis 
arator * slowly turning the huge farrow, and the gad- 
man's whistle, in autumn and spring, heard on every 
side. The roads were wretched, and the nearest post- 
office and bakehouse at Aberdeen. Many of the young 
men appeared in kilt, hose, and brogues ; and all, old 
and young, at church and market, with breacan and 
bonnet. The women, too, were dressed mostly in home- 
made stuffs, and gudewives adorned with the barred 
plaid. The grain raised was little more than sufficient 
for the wants of the parish. From seed-time to harvest 
many of the men were employed in the manufiacture of 
tubs, harrows, plough-beams, &c,j which they carried 
to Old Rayne Fair, the Aberdeen timber and Auldton 
markets. In summer the women were employed in 
spinning the wool of their sheep, and many a web was 
ready for the gudewives to start with for Bartle Fair 
of Kincardine." 

Very different is the condition of matters now. The 
most approved system of rotation of crops is followed 
where vexatious clauses in leases do not interfere ; 
thrashing-machines of the best makers are ulsied; ploughs. 
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harrows, and carts of the newest and most excellent 
pattern and construction are found in the implement- 
sheds ; steam-engines economise power ; the cattle are 
particularly excellent ; and everywhere on large faims 
in Aberdeen there is evidence of an intelligence, wealth, 
and energy that had no place in the good old days 
when George III. was King. 

Yet, notwithstanding the improvement, there is star- 
ing us in the face a percentage of illegitimacy which 
report asserts to have had no parallel in the olden time. 
We say rejmi, for, unfortunately, up to 1855, we have 
no other means of judging. It is just possible, there- 
fore, that Aberdeenshire is not much worse than it was 
in this respect — that the vice which the lynx eyes 
of the Kegistrar-General have discovered, was merely 
shrouded from the gaze of the world and escaped notice, 
just as a cobweb in a dark corner of the room is un- 
observed until the bright sunbeam darts in upon it. 
Granting this, however, there still remains the fact that 
the illegitimacy of Aberdeen in 1860 was 7.7 higher 
than Fife, 6.6 higher than Haddington, 4.2 higher than 
Perth, and 3.4 higher than Forfar — all equally if not 
fully more agricultural than itself How account for 
this supremacy in depravity? What cause or causes 
are in operation in Aberdeen that are absent in the four 
counties we have named 1 

Many reasons have been assigned for the uncleanness 
of Aberdeen. We shall state them without ^t present 
committing ourselves to any opinion on the matter, at 
the same time pointing out flaws in some of the alleged 
causes. 

E 
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There are some people who ascribe to the bothy a 
great proportion of the illegitimacy of Aberdeen. Now, 
the truth is, there are very few bothies in Aberdeen — 
not nearly so many as in Fife, Perth, or Forfar, none 
of which are so vicious in this respect There is good 
ground, therefore, for putting the bothy pure et simple 
out of the question. 

Another class ascribe the excessive immorality to 
the decay of the croft system. What that system was, 
which some of our social reformers so strongly advocate 
a return to, we can judge from the old Statistical 
Aecounty a writer in which, pleading for an ameliora- 
tion in the condition of crofters, says, owners of land 
should prevent their tenants from exacting extravagant 
rent and unreasonable personal services from sub-ten- 
ants. "A tenant," he says, "might be prohibited, 
under the penalty of forfeiting his lease, from letting 
land to cottagers above a certain sum, but varyiug 
according to the quality of the soil, as well as demand- 
ing any of those feudal services which are only badges 
of slavery,** The Eev. H. Stuart, describing the old 
crofters, says : " Their houses, their clothes, their die- 
tary, were generally of the poorest description. Very 
many of their infants could not come through the great 
privations their parents were subjected to, and whole 
families were cut off together on the very threshold of 
manhood by ague and consumption, by small-pox and 
other epidemics, without having any means tried to save 
them. It is true that their work was neither very con- 
stant nor very heavy, but then the fruits of their labours 
were just as scanty and precarious. .Every other bar- 
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vest was then, from bad husbandry, a late one ; and a 
late and bad harvest not only brought a scarcity, but 
even famine upon the land." Their houses, as they 
were to be seen in Forfarshire, are described as having 
been " smoky and dirty in the extreme. A considerable 
number of such houses are commonly arranged in clus- 
ters, with intermediate houses for their cattle, &c., 
forming a village without symmetry or plan. The dung 
is thrown into a sort of hollow in front of each dwell- 
ing-house, which it is difficult to enter without going 
to the knees in filth.'* This is certainly not a state of 
things that one would care to see back ; nor does it 
seem one calculated to arrest the tide of the particular 
immorality of which we are speaking. 

It may be said that this is a picture of old times, when 
a lower state of physical comfort prevailed among all 
classes of the community, and it is therefore not fair to 
suppose that a return to the crofts would necessitate a 
return to discomfort and filth. We admit the argument 
— although those who laud the old croft system have 
no right to its use — and turn to a description of crofts, 
as they at present exist, by a gentleman well qualified 
to write it, Mr Arthur Harvey, late Secretary to the 
Koyal Northern Agricultural Society, whose account 
our own observations in Aberdeenshire fully corrobo- 
rate. " The general quality of the soil upon which such 
crofts are now granted is vastly inferior to what it was 
of old. The rent is, from the increased demand and 
more limited supply, proportionally greater. . . . 
The rents of such holdings in former times were paid 
partly in labour or services, partly in kain of various 
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kinds, with a tnfle of money. It is now wholly in Uie 
latter, with the agieeahle adjunct of a certain poundage 
for all the varions public burdens — although many of 
these scarce form legitimate items of exaction. For- 
merly the crofts, like &rms, descended horn sire to 
son ; now a period of nineteen years forms generally the 
length of tie betwixt the landlord and tenant. . . . 
Dispassionately viewed (and it is only thus that truth 
can be arrived at), small crofts, as generally let, form 
merely the alembic through which is distilled into the 
pocket of the owner the savings of the sweat of the 
brow of the occupant By holding such a croft he is 
literally incapacitated for performiog a good day's work 
for a good day's wage, as, to scrape together a rent to 
insure a home for a series of years, the agricultural 
labourer must work double hours and draw unfairly 
upon his stock of strength, which infeUiMy leads to a 
premature old age." But apart from these statements 
to the disadvantage of crofts, we have convincing testi- 
mony that they would not prove the panacea many 
suppose, in the fact that there are far more of them 
in Aberdeenshire than in any of the four counties we 
have named as having a smaller percentage of illegiti- 
macy. 

The lack of accommodation on the farms for married 
servants is another alleged cause of the high illegiti- 
macy. Now it is a fact that less provision is made for 
married men in Aberdeenshire than elsewhere, and in 
two ways this might lead to illegitimacy. It is noto- 
rious that in agricultural districts generally, few young 
men get married until a necessity for hiding the shame 
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of those they many compels them. In Aherdeen, the 
absence of any place into which a wife can be taken 
prevents what may be called the baulking of the Eegis- 
trar-General, and entails a high percentage of illegiti- 
macy, without perhaps an excess of immorality as com- 
pared with other counties. Again, the deficient hous- 
ing necessitates such men as are married to live apart 
from their families ; the mother of course goes out to 
the fields, and the children — left to themselves through 
the day, and without the parental counsel at night — 
grow up in a state conducive to a vicious after-life, for 
which the kitchen system, as it prevails in Aberdeen- 
shire, affords many opportunities. 

The system of poor relief is also said to have an 
immoral tendency. For instance, a woman having an 
illegitimate child, and who refuses to reveal its father, 
receives from the parish, say 2s. 6d. per week This 
child she finds to be rather a burden to her, but a second 
or third child adds from 2s. to 4s. per week more to 
her income ; the children are left in care of a grand- 
mother ; the motlier goes out to work in the fields, and 
earns from 4s. to 6s. per week more, giving a total in- 
come of from 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per week With 
this sum she can live far more comfortably with the 
three children than she could live by herself on 4s. or 
6s. AVe have had instances, from undoubted authority, 
in which the connection between the poor relief and 
the illegitimacy was clear, but not in sufficient numbers 
to warrant us in asserting the relief as one of the causes 
of this evil. 



EOSS-SHIEE. 

Except along the east coast, Eoss-sliire offers no in- 
ducement to the cultivator of the soil Yet inland, up 
the heathery hills, sacred to grouse and the sportsman, 
the spade and the plough are gradually creeping, and, 
almost beneath the skirts of forests untrodden save by 
the deer-stalker and his game, you may notice here and 
there a low-roofed, mud- walled, straw or broom thatched 
cottage squatted in a little plot, which in the sunshine 
stands out from the brown wilderness around it like an 
emerald on a dusky hand. These are the crofters, the 
pioneers of more extended and scientific farming, who 
retire farther into the wilds, or seek the boundless 
regions of our colonies in the western world, on the 
advance of the capitalist, as the Ked Indians recede 
before an encroaching civilisation. 

From Inverness to Dingwall, via Beauly, the accom- 
modation provided for labourers on the farm is for the 
most part far from comfortable. The cottages are low, 
badly lighted, ill ventilated, and small, the ends occa- 
sionally composed of rough slabs, the interstices between 
which are filled up with mud or clay. The ground 
upon which they are built is undrained, and the floors 
are nothing but the natural earth. Here and there one 
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comes imexpectedly upon a neat stone dwelling, with 
plate-glass windows and a trim little garden in front. 
These are, however, decidedly exceptional 

In Koss-shire, as in the other counties we have 
visited, the pecuniary condition of the lahourer has 
greatly improved within the last quarter of a century, 
though not perhaps so much as in some of the others. 
With every advance in the science and practice of agri- 
culture, farm-servants advance in material prosperity. 
The introduction of machinery, the improvement of 
implements of husbandry, and the rolling of small 
farms into large ones, do indeed throw a number of 
hands that formerly derived a scanty subsistence from 
the soil out of employment, but to those that remain 
the profit is great, and to the community at large it is 
much more so. 

Take the parish of Dingwall, for instance, with its 
fertile soil — for the most part a mixture of clay and 
fine black vegetable mould. At the beginning of 
tliis century the parish is described as being a perfect 
waste. It was in the occupation of small farmers and 
crofters, whose ideas of husbandry were of the rudest 
and narrowest kind. Scots ploughs, drawn by from 
half-a-dozen to perhaps a dozen oxen, driven by nearly 
as many men, women, and children, gave the ground a 
miserable and next to useless scrape. Other imple- 
ments were of a like worthless character. The system 
of rotation, if system there was in it, was of the most 
primitive, not to say of the most stupid character, and 
the result of the whole was, naturally, wretched crops, 
sometimes scarcely enough for the wants of the hus- 
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handmen themselves. How difTerent the appearance 
now ! Kich crops of wheat, oats, turnips, and potatoes 
variegate the landscape. The wealth, intelligence, and 
enterprise of the large farmer have turned the desert into 
fruitful fields, and hundreds feed now from the pro- 
duce of land that hefore harely yielded a sustenance to 
dozens. 

About twenty years ago the general annual rate of 
wages in this parish was stated at £fl to £8 in money, 
7 bolls of meal, a quarter of an acre of potatoes, and 
a free house and garden — worth in all about £20 per 
annum. The wages of men employed by the week 
were 7s. 6d. At present the money-wages are about 
XI 0, with 7 imperial bolls of meal, 2 tons of potatoes, 
a Scotch pint of milk for six months in the year, \\ 
to 2 tons of coal besides brushwood, a free house and 
garden, and liberty to keep a pig — the whole averaging 
from £25 to £30 in the year. 

From Dingwall to Tain we find the wages vary thus : 
in one district £10 to £16 in the year in money, mth 
1 1 bolls of meal, a Scotch pint of milk six months in 
the year, 1 to IJ tons of coal, brushwood driven free, 
a frnne house and garden, with liberty to keep a pig, a 
privilege that may be stated to be almost universal 
in Ross-shiro, the farmer usually allowing some little 
matter in the ^^'ay of turnips to keep the porker. When 
potatiHJS are plentiful they are given in exchange for 
meal. Young men receive from £14 to £16, with 
meat in the kitchen, and occasionally they are lodged 
with mtutted fiirm^servants, a certain quantity of meal 
And milk being allowed them in that case. 
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In another district we have wages varying from £10 
to £17, though the latter sum is exceptional, with 6 
bolls of meal, a Scotch pint of milk daily through half 
the yeajr, 6 bolls of potatoes, about 1 J ton of coal, with 
fi^e house and garden. 

In a third district we find that the money-wages are 
£9 to £10, with 9 to 10 bolls (imperial) of meal, as 
much potato-land as the ploughmen have manure for 
(and from which 8 to 10 bolls of potatoes are frequently 
raised), a Scotch pint of milk during six months in the 
year, 2 tons of coal and free cartage of brushwood, a free 
house and garden, and liberty to keep pigs and poultry. 

In a fourth district the money- wages are about £10 
annually, 7 bolls of meal, 5 bolls of potatoes, or 4 addi- 
tional bolls of meal instead, a Scotch pint of milk daily 
throughout the half of the year, 2 tons of coals, 2 cart- 
loads of brushwood, a free house and garden, with an 
allowance of from 10s. to £1 in harvest. 

Altogether, the average wage over the whole of the 
agricultural portion of Eoss may be set down at from 
£25 to £30. A quarter of a century ago money- wages 
in many districts were not more than from £5 to £6, 
and the emoluments altogether ranged from £18 to £20, 
so that the increase is from one-third to two-thirds of 
the whole. 

The cottages in Eoss-shire are not of the best. In 
general they consist of two rooms, the partitions of 
which are of the rudest and readiest description — 
a few rough slabs nailed up and whitewashed. There 
is seldom a ceiling, but across the joists some refuse 
planks are occasionally thrown. The walls are un* 
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plastered, the floors unpaved — firequently worn into 
large and ugly holes. Grates are not common. The 
furniture of the house, for the most part, partakes 
of the character of the tenement ; a few cooking-uten- 
sils, a tuh, a small array of coarse crockery, three or 
four chairs, constructed after the roughest country- 
carpenter stamp, and a box-bed, complete the inventory. 
This is the general description, which, of course, like all 
rules, is open to exceptions. There are better houses 
bettor furnished. In the neighbourhood of Dingwall 
n row of very neat stone cottages, blue-slated, have been 
erected. They have a capital kitchen and parlour — ^the 
floor of the one paved, the other boarded — a closet, 
pantry, and other conveniences, large windows made to 
open, and altogether they are very comfortable. But 
though not so good as many in Fife, East Lothian, and 
oven Forfarshire, they are regarded almost as super- 
excollont here — a feeling that proves the not very at- 
tn\etivo condition of many of the others. The fiEtct that 
double cottages are erected in Eoss-shire for X40 (the 
farmer of course giving free cartage, straw for thatch, 
i^*o.X And tliat a rather high estimate is £30 each, will 
nfforil our readers a tolerably good idea of the amount 
and character of the accommodation. They are, how- 
ovi\r« a V)^t deal better than they used to be, as some 
standing relics of the old times, now used for the im> 
iuuniig« we cannot call it accommodation, of paupers 
abundantly testify. They are also a great impioYement 
on the ojdsting crolteis' houses. 

Thei^ are >'«t a large number of oofleis in Boas-shire^ 
peihaps more than any olher coontj of Sootiand. 
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Their condition does not lead us to long for a break- 
down of the large faxma into crofts. Their houses, and 
especially as they appear scattered over the parish of 
TJrquhart and Logic Wester, and the adjoining parishes 
to the south-east, are mere hovels, built partly of dry 
stone and partly of tur^ thatched with straw or broom, 
sometimes apparently with nothing but turf The 
outside walls are not more than 4 feet high in some 
instances, the windows are miserable peep-holes, the 
floors unlaid, without ceiling, without doors, save the 
rude outside one — ^they are places where no intelligent 
farmer would think of placing his cattle. The furni- 
ture, in not a few cases, is quite in keeping with the 
dwelling. Chairs are improvised out of the refiise of 
the saw-mills and half-a-dozen nails ; beds and table 
ditto ; a pot, washing-tub, and two or three bowls and 
plates usually exhaust the in-door movable property. 
Occasionally a Dutch clock beautifies the dwelling, and 
professes to register the time. At one time the cow 
and the horse marched in at the same door with the 
master; but this, so far as we observed, is not now 
the case. The land that the crofters get is very poor, 
and they have not the means of bringing out of it that 
which capital and intelligence would make it yield. 
It was melancholy to notice the unbrairded turnip-field 
and the patchy oat-field of the crofter but little re- 
moved from the rich crops of the large tenant. 

The lands of Ferrintosh, which for nearly a century 
enjoyed the privilege of distilling aU grain grown upon 
it free of Excise-duty — ^a privilege granted by Govern- 
ment to the ancestor of the celebrated President Forbes 
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(who himself enjoyed it) forTaluable services rendered 
to the royal cause, are now, in a great part^ occupied 
by life-renters and crofters on leases. The former pay 
from £1 to £6 per annum for the land they hold. 
The crofters on lease, usually nineteen years, we be- 
lieve, pay from £4 to £98 a-year, but the rent of the 
majority of these holdings varies from £4 to £12. 
The price per acre, we understand,, is from about ISs. 
to 253. 

That these crofters are very badly off is manifest 
from the fact that the poor-rates here amount to 3s. 6d. 
in the pound. And they never appear to have been 
much better off than they now are. Twenty years ago, 
one of the authors of the New Statistical Account, 
writing about this very pansh, says : — 

" The cottars, who are still by far the most numerous 
class, cannot be said to enjoy, in any considerable 
degree, the comforts of life. The possessions of the 
cottars are too small either to keep them in constant 
employment or to maintain their families. Numbers 
of them generally go to some of the southern counties 
(after laying down their little crops) in quest of em- 
ployment as labourers, and remain at such work as 
they may find till the beginning of winter, when they 
return with the proceeds of their labour, which go to 
pay the rent and to the support of the family." 

Under such circumstances one must really be excused 
for not desiring a return to this method of cultivation, 
and for not bewailing the removal of these cottars to 
spheres where far greater comfort^ at the cost of much 
less toil, awaits them. 
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Between the masters and men in Ross-shire a very 
good feeling exists. Married ploughmen are preferred 
on the farms, and are in the majority in most parts of 
Koss-shire, the cottage accommodation, such as it is, 
being much more come-at-able than in Aberdeen. 
Doubtless the accessibility of houses has a great deal 
to do "with the small percentage of illegitimacy that 
exists in Ross and Cromarty — in 1860 only 4.1, next 
to Shetland, the lowest percentage in Scotland. There 
is unquestionably, however, another cause operating to 
the restriction of this vice, as it is presented in the 
Registrar-Greneral's returns. The men of Ross, while 
keeping their clergy in considerable dread, themselves 
stand in considerable awe of the clergy and of public 
rebuke from them for this particular vice. But we are 
not so sure that it is not fear of exposure rather than 
horror of the sin that tends to keep illegitimacy down. 
Indeed, from many inquiries, it appeared that mar- 
riage among farm-servants in Ross-shire is not greatly 
thought about until such time as it becomes absolutely 
necessary to hide the shame of the courtship. The 
comparative plentifulness of cottages, of which we 
have spoken, and regard for married men among the 
farmers, enable delinquents to accomplish this easily, 
while in some other counties, Aberdeen especially, it is 
next to impossible. The morality of Ross-shire, there- 
fore, may yet be described, as it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago by one of its clergymen, as " rather strict than 
high." 



CONCLUSIONS. 

From the facts ascertained by these inquiries, the legi- 
timate conclusions appear to be — 

I. That farm-servants are not, as has been asserted, 
in a worse position than they were say fifty years ago ; 
but that they enjoy, in common with the rest of the 
working classes, and to the full, the pecuniary advan- 
tages which a prosperous and progressive civili8;ation 
has conquered. 

II. (1.) That the bothy is by no means so common 
a method of housing ploughmen on large farms as the 
public has been led to believe. (2.) That bothies are 
not all, nor even the majority of them, of that terribly 
disgraceful type which has been held up to public 
reprobation. (3.) That bothies do not necessarily tend, 
as has been alleged, to immorality, the percentage of 
illegitimacy where they most prevail being greatly less 
tlian in other agricultural counties where they are the 
exception. (4.) That, not being immoral per se, the 
bothy is one of the best methods yet devised for the 
accommodation of unmarried ploughmen on farms whose 
extent implies the necessity of several unmarried men 
— it being premised that the bothy is not a dark, dirty 
hovel, but one after the fashion of the improved ones 
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to be seen in many places in Fife, Forfar, and Aber- 
deen. 

III. That of all modes of housing fann-servanta, 
that known as the kitchen system is the most ob- 
noxious to the charge of immorality : that so far as 
illegitimacy can be said to be a consequence of any 
particular arrangement, it is a consequence of this ar- 
rangement. 

IV. That a mixture of married and single men on 
fjEirms would appear to answer best — the married men 
having cottages in the vicinity of the steading, the 
unmarried men living in bothies. 

V. That, judging from the condition of the small 
farmers and crofters at present in existence, the in- 
crease of small farms and crofts, as some have recom- 
mended, would be attended with little benefit to the 
class in whose interest it has been proposed to reintro- 
duce them ; while, by the break-up of large farms, the 
loss to the community generally would be great. 

VI. That while much has been done by landlords 
in the way of improved cottages, a great deal yet re- 
mains to be done, especially in Aberdeenshire; but the 
least likely way of inciting them to improvement is by 
unmeasured denunciation of the bothy, the entire abo- 
lition of which would necessitate the erection of a 
number of cottages sufficient to swallow up, in many 
cases, the fee-simple of their estates. 



APPENDIX. 



Ik connection with these investigations it is proper to notice 
a very interesting and important meeting of the East Lothian 
Agricultural Club, held at Haddington on Friday, 4th October. 
The Kev. Dr James Begg, who has taken great interest in the 
condition of agricultural labourers, was present, by invitation, 
to discuss the question — some of the members of the Club being 
of opinion that the Doctor's views, expressed before the Creneral 
Assembly of the Free Church, and elsewhere, were at variance 
with fact. Dr Begg's address to this practical audience was in 
quite a different tone from that which he had adopted on pre- 
vious occasions before hearers less well informed on the subject. 
It was easy to agree with him that ministers were not venturing 
out of their sphere in discussing such topics ; that landlords 
ought to supply suitable buildings for farm -labourers perma- 
nently employed upon the farm ; that such buildings should in 
fact be considered as indispensable upon all weU-appointed 
steadings as stables, or byres, or barns; that many new cottages 
were built in too expensive a style ; and that it was the duty of 
farmers to promote the welfare of those under their chaige. 
To such propositions, dissevered from denunciations of selfi^- 
ness on the part of lairds and tenants, everybody was ready to 
say "Amen." 

But the statement, that it is " startling " to find that the per- 
centage of illegitimacy in the rural districts is about as high as 
that in the towns, cannot be allowed. Considering the vast 
amount of crime in cities, which, through its very excess, can- 
not be tabulated, the surprise, we think, is that the illegitimacy 
ia not a very great deal less than in the coimtry, where almost 
every case of immorality tells — that it should approach so near 
it as one-half per cent, the relative proportions in 1860 being 
8.4 in the town districts and 8.9 in the country. 
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Then with regard to the bothy system, Dr Begg's notions are 
quite opposed to the facts elicited by our inquiries, and equally 
80 to the statistics of the Eegistrar-GeneraL The reverend 
gentleman will not view the system through any other medium 
than a disgraceful bothy. Here is a dark, damp, dirty, draughty 
hovel, unfit for human habitation — ^therefore all dwellings for 
the sole accommodation of unmarried ploughmen are bad phy- 
sically and morally, and ought to be done away with. As 
well say that the cottage system should be abolished, because 
cottages worse than any bothy in Fife or Forfar are f oimd 
existing in Inverness and Ross, and indeed in many other 
counties in smaller number. The public statistics, to which 
Dr Begg appeals, do not bear him out in the assertion of the 
great immorality" of bothy-men. Fife, Forfar, and Perth may 
be said to be the great stronghold of bothies. The Registrar- 
General's annual return for 1860 tells us that the per-centages 
of illegitimacy in these counties were 7.0, 11.3, and 10.5 re- 
spectively, or an average of 9.6 ][)er cent. In Banff, Aberdeen, 
and Dumfries, where the bothy is the exceptional mode of 
housing farm-servants, the per-centages of illegitimacy were 
respectively 16.1, 14.7, and 15.1, or an average of 15.3. The 
morality of the bothy would thus appear to be very superior 
to that of the kitchen. No doubt, Dr Begg classed both the 
kitchen and the bothy together ; but to decry the kitchen at 
the same time that he warmly praised the morality of fifty or 
sixty years ago, when this was the universal mode of housing 
tuimarried servants, was surely very inconsistent. 

One statement of Dr Begg must have excited considerable 
surprise in those who had looked carefully into the subject. 
It was this — ** Some time ago," he said, ** I took the report of 
the Registrar-General, and taking the six counties lowest in 
the ratio of marriage, and the six lowest in illegitimacy, I 
found that the ratio of marriage was as nearly as possible in 
the inverse ratio to that of illegitimacy ; or, in other words, 
where a compulsory system of celibacy existed, either by means 
of ploughmen's bothies or the mixing of unmarried servants in 
farm-kitchens and stable-lofts, there a higher ratio of illegiti- 
macy prevailed." Now, this is a very plausible assertion. It 
is just what everybody who has not looked into the subject 
would readily believe, for it appears to have the stamp of truth 
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on the face of it. It is not tme, however — ^it is the very reverse 
of the tmth. A far greater nnmber of marriages in proportion 
to the population take place in those counties where illegiti- 
macy is highest than in those where it is lowest. In 1860, the 
six counties having the highest per-centage of illegitrmacy were 
Banf^ Dumfries, Aberdeen, Kincardine, Kirkcudbright, and 
Wigtown. In these counties there was one marriage to every 
131, 178, 137, 155, 171, and 155 of the population respectively, 
or an average of one marriage to 1544 persons. The six counties 
showing the lowest illegitimacy in this year were Shetland, 
Boss and Cromarty, Sutherland, Argyle, Dumbarton^ and 
Orkney, and here there was one 'marriage for «very 172^ 236, 
247, 271, 131, and 179 of the population respectively, or an 
average of one marriage in every 206 persons, ^us, instead of 
the marriages being in inverse ratio to the illegitimacy, they 
were greatly fewer where illegitimacy was least. 

But perhaps it was not from the last return of the Begistrar- 
Greneral that Dr Begg obtained his facts. We will therefore 
take that for 1859. The six counties highest in illegitimacy 
this year were Ban£^ Aberdeen, Wigtown, Kinross, Kirkcud- 
bright, and Dimifries, and there was one marriage to every 161, 
146, 200, 230, 160, and 165 of the population respectively, or 
an average of one marriage to every 177 x>6rsons. The six in 
which illegitimacy was lowest were Orkney, Boss, Sutherland, 
Shetland, Argyll, and Benfrew ; and here there was one 
marriage to every 166, 212, 250, 188, 220, and 120 persons ; 
on the average, one marriage for every 192 of the population. 

Even allowing Dr Begg's " some time ago " to refer to 1858 
(and it cannot have reference to any former year, for 1858 was 
the first year that the statistics of illegitimacy were introduced 
into the Begistrar-General's annual return), we find in this 
year, as in 1859 and 1860, that marriages were more numerous 
in the six counties where illegitimacy was highest than in the 
six where it was lowest. On the average of three years .there 
was in the six counties where bastardy most prevailed one 
marriage in every 166 persons, whereas, in those six counties 
where its ratio was smallest, there was only one marriage to 
every 192 of the population. It is impossible to understand 
how Dr Begg fell into so grave an error. 
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